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OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sole Lessee and Manager.—This 

and Every Evening. At 7, the laughable Farce of ‘‘'THE 

BATH ROAD.” At 7.45, Lovell’s celebrated Play in five acts, 


of “LOVE'S SACRIFICE.” Barry Sullivan, Messrs, George | &c. with the “Cornet” (Cornopean), on reasonable terms. (A 
Rayne, Lunt, Evans, | selection of new and popular dance music provided, if required. ) 


—— J. C. Cowper, Chas. Horsman, Lin Ra 
Dyas, Arthur, Catte, &.; Mrs. Hermann ezio, Miss Jane 


Regnold, Miss Fawsitt, Miss R/ Power, Miss M. Howard, and | also the best Instrumental 
Mrs. Chas. Horsman. To conclude with ‘‘ STATE SECRETS.” Fiageolette, &c. for Quadrille Parties, Balls, Concerta, Private 
. Julian Hicks. Acting manager, | Theatrical Performances, &c., &o. 


Priucipal scenic artist, Mr. J 
Amory Sullivan, 





R. SANTLEY has the. honour to amma 
7 mB ww “ peed ney ay cheng in TO Me Bente 
an nd will commence in January, 1870. Mr. Santley 
will be assisted by . ¥ 


Mame. SINICO, 
Miss ANNIE EDMONDS, 
Herr WILHELM, - epee: Violinist, 


Mdme. ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray, 
=. hy ery for the engagement of the Party to be made 
ood, Cramer & Co., 201, RegMit-street. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SATURDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Th Publie is il infor that arrange ~ 
e ic eye ly info that ments have 
been made, wi a want which, hes loar 
been felt in this is populous ‘town of feo ng Cheep Rat 
and Popular Arausements during Der eye = 
has been determined to make the ‘experiment by 
every SA ae EVENING a es of CONC RTS” and 
prerece P MANCES of an amusing and cheerful character. 
be ake exclude all —~ of an objectionable 
ter, and hoped that the effort made to provide a 
ithful recreation for the Public will meet with a correspond- 
= support, and ultimately tend to. the permanent estabish- 
ment of the Entertainments. The arrangements will be under 
the acl wpe om of Mr. C, i ye to whom all applications 


she natar Stare of he performace are to be addressed, stati 


ion Retaber, 1969. 





RADFORD, ST. GEORGE’S HALL.—SATUR- 

DAY EVENING. ENTERTAIN VENTS.—Mr. C. Ollivier 

will be happy to hear from any Concert Parties, * others, 

fous and uatae of tas Borformance, ats be allvomed Woe 
e 

Exchange-buildings, Bradfo 5 * 





M® J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano) 
Lessons in Vorce Paopvoriom AND A a sae 
according to the Italian Method, 


TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTR. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, M Mornington-crescent, N. W. 





DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce thet she has Removed to 31, Bron prsBurr- 

ViLLAs, Kanpury, N.W., where all communications 

engagements for Oratorios and — or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





M*s cman ret G requests that all 

to wy oe engagemen' 
s0ns or Oratorios, for town, or coun on be addressed to ihr, car 
of aims Chappell, 60, New Deedavesk Longon, W. 





Wiss Se eae 5 OXLEY (Sopennc). —For 


Lessons in Singing and Pianofurte, 
siete en ete oa 7, Adelaide-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 





ISS HELENA WALKER.—All communica- 


4 Pros gn Walken’ my oad, be 
lane, eax... ” 





i Boral Acadeny of Mi COPELAND, of the 
A usic, instruction th 
Pianoforte, lessons ie orn at her one reais 
dence or at the residence of Ber, pavile. gore :—Mius. 
det, sg, lication to Migs Copeland, 


. &o, Terms on Selb 
House, : aw er Copeland, Selby 


Ment SINICO, Miss HELEN D’ALTON (Con- 
+ ema Ay Signor FOLI. All communications relative 








these artistes after Jan. 8, 1870, er 
reet, London. W. : 


ts for these 
sired to Wood, 201, Regent-st 





ME, 208 JORN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
Aaron Mr Jour Ru  Crornos, 8. ™ 


M, 3,.20MMEL to announce that he |‘ 
geo 9 the ensuing season. 





and | AND Exrensive in the United States. Ref 


To aa Pianists, Onganists, Tuners, and MusicaL 

EstaBLISHMENTS IN LonDON AND SUBURBS. 

N R. WILLIAM MEVES begs to inform the Pro- 
fess on that he attends Qnadrille Parties, Balls, Concerts, 


Musical Establishments vided with Large 4 — es 
on Piano, Corne’ arp, Violin, 


Cornet-a-piston and Clarionette. taught. 

7 -” Mr. WILLIAM MEVES, 
Bandmaster of the Ist Middlesex Light Cavalry. 
Bugle-major of the 38th aes ray (Artists). 

85, University-street, Tottenham-court-road 

Communications by post will meet with ae citention. 





ONCERT : AGENT:—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
J late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is ab liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &o., iu 
Tondon and in > provinces.—Nimmo's Library, 3, late 66, 
Wigmore-street, W 








FREE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Opinions of this and 

other leading papers by .— Mr. LANSDOWNE 
COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACADEN a Norfolk-road House, 
Bayswater. Branches—Hampstead-beath and Brighton. (Resi- 
dent Students. )—F. C. Wapgr, Secretary. 





(F ENESE & CO., iatoeniboned Dramatic and 


Musical Business and Pu rehasing Agenoy, No. 2, Irving- 
place, New by: tradeing the Neademy of Music). 
Established fo’ i of every deacri 





tion on behalf of od Maataeh tod aitiite to tate tony ad 
Europe. 


Artists coming from abroad, who will advise us of their 
probable wants, will be met ou their arrival and — by 
us with advice and every accommodation they ma; 

Our b ts are most complete in ony a 
ment, and our ‘organisation will be pee THR MOST RELIABLE 








A Weber, Max Strak M Mareteak 
ant Gens, Alnert Wb, Ses, Sissheeehy Max Seaeii. 





Rego by a Lady a Re-engagement as 
Governess to young children, or as Companion or Sous 
keeper. Prete: E. B., care of Mr. Hayes, 5, Lyall-place, 8 





RGANIST.—Wanted, by a PM BNE a situ- 

ation as Organist in a Church where there is an organ 
with not leas than three manuals, and a a mee choir, hest 
references as to respectability, ke. Would be ready to come in 
were three months. Address, B. N. B., Post Office, Sudbury, 





Ts QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
square. ‘* ON nee the most comfortable concert, 
rooms in London.” Atheneum. mp gt of these 
unique ROOMS ened be LET.—Apply to —Robert 
Cocks, Proprietor. 


N USICAL DIRECTORY, haa’ and AL- 
MANACK 1870. I to letters 
8 ce o w bes tar 





post, 

wat fo eonnoaney 
copies are not ready fi or frag yr) ancl iChat 
Agency) 20, Charing-cross, London, ce 28. ; by post 3s, 





ILLIAM J. YOUNG’S POPULAR PART- 
SONGS. For S., A., T., B. 8vo. 


s. d. 
1. ‘‘Llove the merry spring time” +s OR 02 
2. “ Gaily thro’ the greenwood” ...... 12th do. .... 0 2 
8. “Welcome, merry May,” ..........6th dp .... 0 2 
4. “‘The Mountain Piste i. a a OES. eM OE 
5. ‘Come o’er the mountain” won’ oe Ss 
6. ‘Hail, merry, merry Christmas’’....9th de, . 082 
7. mo gad Zia cae g A a... & 8 
8. * Blow, par Swan, Seg - 5th do .... 0 8 
9. “Fairy nacecsen Sh. son, Oe 
10. “Oh peaceful vale of rest” . e-4th do. - @ 4 
11, ‘* The Merry coocecscccvec cee 8G. 20. O 
12. “Come att be ney i gy* Ath a&, .. 6 0 8 
13. “Forest Echoes” . ae we dt aaree | do. - 08 
14. “ Hasve ye merry Elves” pase os 


' do. 
wormae, y ene & Co., London, ‘adds music- sellers. Con- 
ductors of Choral’ Societies, Classes, and the trade libera'ly 
pare Ay oy Be he ng iret to the Composer, 6, Grove Terrace, 





ee, LAND’S. NEW SONGS.—CAVATINA 
ala VALSE “LA Saget gee by and bay rh 


can be). 8 4 

1 es ae oe sind. ore 
mg MtaPERINGS MY Atal ae. ae 
et with eat aoa Seest und'all eansnatio. 





RISH DIAMONDS,” aoe BOX,” -“ 
ee CAPRICE," Intest compositions of 
Wiis Pars for the Pianoforte, 





ee ie coding nmete may be arttaged for Address, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By. return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





MEM OTR 


MDLULB. 


CHRISTINE NELSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


LONDON : 


SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET; W. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. 


SWEDISH BALLAD. 





SUNG BY. 


-MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Sena 


Lonpon: ORAMBR & OO. LIMITED, 
. 201, Reoznr Sraesr, W. 





TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


HE ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. The 
Words and Music by W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Vocal 
peemes 180 Chorus Parta, 8s. 6d. each. Instrumental Parts can 


Lamagen Cock &,.Co., 68, New Bond-street, W. 





HE HOLY FAMILY. Admired Sacred Melodies, 


books, each 6s. ; accom 
1s. each. All ai half-price, with an extra stamp for pustage. 
Faas MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 


the PIANOFORTE. 113th Edition. 4s. ; 


eer. “Tt is unapproached by by tayting ofthe Kind that ha 


wherto, been produced.”—Oriental 

HE TRUE FRIENDS QUADRILLE (very easy), 

—— Solo and duets, Sraragn 

Tiere Finely il) Fon atte unseen 
ter JOLLY OLD FRIENDS QUADE 

Piano solo and’ by Husat 


Hahed only by Wobert Cocks and Co., new. 












: 


—— 
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MISS ROSE HERSEE 
AT PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG, CHICAGO, ée. 


“Miss Hersee won upon the regards of her audience 
from the first, and before the fall of the curtain she 
established herself as a popular favourite. Her début 


was a decided and brilliant success in every particular. 
Miss Hersee sang with fine expression, and the 
curtain went down on each act amid a storm of 
applause. The débutante was called before the curtain 
three times with much enthusiasm, and she will un- 
doubtedly hereafter be considered one of the chief 
attractions of the troupe. Miss Hersee is still very 
young, and it is easy to prophesy a brilliant future for 
her if she cultivates assiduously her fine talents.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, October 6th, 1869. 
“On ‘Tuesday evening, Miss Rose Hersee made her 


début, and a very successful and brilliant one it was— 
extraordinarily brilliant indeed. She is a charming 


little body—a delicate blonde, whose golden hair fell 
over her shoulders in luxuriance—in the last act of the 
ever fresh and pleasing ‘ Sonnambula.’ Miss Hersee is 
pretty and engaging—in point of fact, her voice is so 


pure and sweet, and her manners so engaging that she 
captures you at once, It is impossible to go into par- 
ticulars when speaking of her. The whole argument 


is summed up in the story that she is quite young and 
girlish; sings easily and tastefully, with confidence 
and effect ; she is at home upon the boards, and you | 
could not, if you would, help liking her. She isa little | 
darling. To give an idea of the impression she created 


it is only necessary to state, that she was enthusias- 
tically called before the curtain three times. The very 
critical and elegant audience rose to welcome her. 
Her triumph was immediate and unequivocal.”—The 
Philadelphia City Item, Oct. 9th 1869. 

“She was indeed the ‘Queen rose of the rose- 
bud garden of girls.’ She is wonderfully well 
suited in appearance to the part; with a light, 
graceful figure, an expressive, sweet face, and great 
simplicity of manner, She looks Amina exactly. 
She is also both an excellent actress and singer. Her 
voice is clear, sweet, and remarkably delicate ; her in- 
tonation true; and she executes the difficult passages 
of her réle with fluency and ease. In a word, we like 
her so well that we cannot but hope that America 
will please her as well as she pleases Americans, and 
so we may keep her long among us.”—Philadelphia 
Morning Post, Oct. 6th 1869. 

** Miss Hersee has the advantages of a sweet face, 
an attractive person, and a certain simplicity of 
manner which is very pleasing, and which won for her 
instantly, the interest of her hearers. Her voice is a 
light soprano, of large compass, of wonderful flexi- 
bility, and of fine quality. It is evident that Miss 
Hersee has enjoyed a first-rate musical education, for 
her voice is trained very nearly to perfection, and she 
sings with that facility which is gained only by highest 
culture. Besides her musical skill, she possesses con- 
siderable histrionic power. She was complimented with 
a call before the curtain after every act.— Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, Oct. 6th. . 

“In Miss Hersee’s case the public have been 
most agreeably surprised, as her sucgess was one 
of the most brilliant and decided we have wit- 
nessed for a long time at our Academy, especially 
in English Opera. She carried her audience by 
storm, and she was called before the curtain after 
each act. She possesses a voice of rare sweetness and 
purity of tone, and highly cultivated. Thursday 
evening the “ Bohemian Girl” was admirably given, 
with Miss Hersee as Arline, who sang her part charm- 
ingly, and was warmly applauded throughout. —Phi- 
ladelphia Sunday Mercury, Oct. 10th 1869. 

* Miss Rose Hersee in the réle of Angela (‘ The Black 
Domino’) fairly surpassed herself, and was the re- 
cipient of any number of encores, and the most 
rapturous and demonstrative applause generally. Her 
impersonation of the character was the most suc- 
cessful performance she has favoured us with since 
her great hit as Amina, and it was immensely 
relished by her delighted auditors.”— Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Oct. 14th, 1869. 

“ Miss Rose Hersee appeared for the second time 
in this city, a8 Arline. Fromall parts of the Academy, 
sounds of welcome and approval fell upon the ear of the 
young artiste. A noticeable feature of the event was 
the unusual number of Musical Professors and leading 
amateurs present, and the hearty and open way in 
which they let their opinions be known. It was no 
stinted measure of approval—no half-hearted signifi- 
gation of pleasure, but genuine gratification at the 
efforts of Miss Hersee, and admiration for her natural 
gifts, and artistic attainments.”—Philadelphia Age, 

. 8th, 1869, 


“Miss Rose Hersee was perfectly delightful as 
Arline. Her singing and action were both so superior, 
that it was difficult to decide wh she is a better 
vocalist or an actress. The combination, however, 
makes her an artiste of rare powers. This lady has 
jumped at once into popular favour, and she fully 
Lng all i core o. encomiums that have 
been besto upon -"—Philadelphia Enquirer, 
Oct. Lith, 1869. ee 

“ Miss Hersee achieved another triumph in the role 
of Arline. She sang and acted the part ingly, 
and was heartily applauded th out. Indeed, the 
réle, asa whole, has never been done on the 


nce Ay we while most of 
cs the utmost finish 


cold audience worked up to such a pitch that mere 
applause would not half express the feeling of 
ere Miss Hersee may well be satisfied with 

er triumph.”— Philadelphia Evening Star, Oct. 6, 1869. 
“The chief interest however, centred in Miss Rose 
Hersee, the young prima donna soprano, who also 
made her debut,—in Arline. On her first appearance 
she was kindly greeted by the audience, and at once 
put herself in sympathy with them. She is des- 
tined to become popular as the representative of the 
juvenile heroines of the lyric drama.”— Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial, Oct. 21st 1869. 

“Miss Hersee’s début was more successful. Of 
petite figure, with a face of uncommon beauty, and 
possessing an archness of manner and expression of 
itself fascinating, her appearance was the signal for 
a round of hearty applause. As the singer proceeded, 
the timidity under which she seemed to labour, dis- 
appeared, and fairly “ brought down the house.” She 
sang with uncommon sweetness, and was voted by all 
present one of the most gifted and promising operatic 
vocalists on the stage. In addition to her musical 
gifts, Miss Hersee appears to be an accomplished 
actress, is well up in stage business, and looks as 
though she might be the coming star in opera.— 
Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, Oct. 21st, 1869. 

“An immense and fashionable audience crowded 
the Academy, to welcome the charming débutante, 
Miss Rose Hersee, upon the Pittsburgh stage last 
mgmt, .0c2¢s Miss Herse@ was received with a 
perfect storm of applause, and held the audience 
almost spell-bound until the curtain fell. She is 
exactly fitted for the character of Arline in this love- 
liest of all romances. Petite and graceful, and as 
fresh as a rosebud in June, she fills the character to 
perfection, and leaves no flaws to mar the beauty 
of the production. As an actress, in the réle of 
Arline, at least, she has but few rivals upon the stage, 
A richer and sweeter voice than hers it would be 
difficult to conceive of. Her very artlessness is the 
secret of her success. Throughout the entire evening 
she did not once strive for effect. Had she been really 
brought from the flower-spangled heather where the 
Arline of romance sung her wild songs, she could not 
have been a greater stranger to studied stage effect. 
Altogether, she may be proud of her reception in 
Pittsburgh, and the happy faces that greeted her.”— 
Pittsburgh Post, Oct. 21, 1869. 

“An absolute ovation was accorded the charming 
Miss Rose Hersee, on the occasion of her début at the 
Academy of Music. .... But when Miss Hersee, a 
brilliant, graceful, childish, gipsy sprite ; tripped upon 
the stage, the applause was general, cordial, and 
spontaneous, and the first piece she sang ‘I dream 
I dwelt in Marble Halls,’ was enthusiastically encored. 
The singer at once took place as an established 
favourite. Throughout the evening the warmest 
favour was shown her. Miss Hersee is petite and 
graceful, with fine expressive features and golden hair. 
Her voice is exceedingly sweet and flexible, hasa good 
compass, and is well controlled, As an actress Miss 
Hersee is excellent, and her natural, unaffected 
grace and girlish vivacity, adapt her almost perfectly 
for the part she took last night.”— Pittsburgh Evening 
Chronicle, Oct. 21, 1869. 

Arline (Miss Rose Hersee), created a profound sen- 
sation as her first notes broke upon the audience. 
Much had been expected from this prima donna, but 
few there were present, who imagined that she would 
prove the rival of any they had ever heard on the 
operatic boards. With a voice clear and full of ex- 
pression, she held her hearers spell-bound, and 
impressed on all minds the superiority of her genius. 
Without attempting impossibilities, confining herself 
to naturalness in style and acting, and seeming to put 
forward no special exertions to attract the plaudits of 
the audience, she trilled her notes so beautifully, so 
artistically, and so faithfully as to win for herself the 
wildest applause ever awarded a soprano in this city. 
Jenny Lind had fire and enthusiasm, and few heard 
ber who did not feel the power and brilliancy of 
her offerings; Kellogg imitated the Swedish nightin- 
gale with success—Piccolomini sings as earnestly and 
sweetly, Patti with more force and eloquence, Parepa 
with equal brilliancy and more art, but e Hersee 
has a school of her own ; delicious and ecstatic to her 
hearers. Her advent among the stars who shine to 
illumine the fine arts of the nineteenth century marks 
an era, and none dispute her claims to the high place 
4 which she is entitled.—Pittsburg Daily Gazette, Oct. 

8 
«Phe most favourable accounts had been reported 
from the other cities of this charming songstress, yet 
but few could have anticipated such excellent vocal 
powers. The very first tones of her beautifully pure 
voice, at once strengthened the regard that her 
appearance suggested. The new débutante succeeded 
so admirably that nothing need be feared for her in 
the future. Her skill at once established her as a 
favourite, and this good opinion of her merits must 
grow with every occasion of hearing her. She was 
twice called before the curtain, and was, throughout 
the Opera, favoured with the heartiest applause.”— 
Chicago ican, Oct. 27th. 

“ Her voice is a very pure soprano of clear, bird-like 
quality. She has remarkably brilliant executive 

wers, and some of her sustained tones (notably in 
er opening scene) were made as. parely as their 
coun in the orchestra on the flute. One does 
the mouth of pro to augur that she will 
be a decided favourite her réles.”—Chicago 





Tribune, Oct. 27th, 1869. 
“The second 


night of the season has come and 





one, bringing with it the celebrated cantatrice, Miss 
ose Hersee, who has created such a sensation in New 
York and Philadelphia. Well, the result is soon to!\d— 
she came, she sang, she conquered...... She was 
called before the curtain at the close of the second act, 
and again at the finale.”—Chicago Evening Journal, 
Oct. 29th. 

“ Miss Hersee’s début was a most emphatic success, 
Had she not sung quite as she did, the bright little 
Rose would still have had a good testimony of 
applause But she won it doubly, for she sang 
charmingly. When we say that Miss Hersee is an 
artist fit to alternate with Mdme. Parepa-Rosa and 
add that on this occasion she received several encores, 
and two calls before the curtain, we say a great deal, 
and in fact all that we have to say to day.”—The 
Evening Post, Oct. 27th, 1869. 

“The ‘ Bohemian Girl’ was given last evening at the 
Opera House to the largest audience of the season, an 
audience which literally filled every inch of standing 
room in the house. The prima donna of the evenin, 
was the charming little Hersee, who made her secon 
appearance, and to whom the sight of sucha vast 
audience must have been highly gratifying. It was a 
splendid compliment to the modest little singer. Her 
reception was very cordial, and during the progress of 
the opera cordiality developed into enthusiam. She 
has established herself as a general favourite.”—Chicago 
Tribune, Oct. 29th, 1869. 

“Miss Hersee in the part of Arline confirmed the 
good opinion that was expressed of her Amina. Her 
voice has a wide range of expression, and is quite as 
effective in a simple ballad as it is in an aria that 
depends for its effect upon ornamentation.”—Chicago 
Republican, Oct. 29th, 1869. 

**Miss Rose Hersee, as Arline, deepened the im- 

ression made by her Amina. Her sprightly acting, 
ce twinkling eyes and laughing mouth, her style so 
perfectly naive and piquant, and above all, her clear and 
beautiful voice, port the audience fairly by storm.”— 
Chicago Evening Journal, Oct. 29th, 1869. 

*“On Tuesday night Miss Rose Hersee made her 
début here in ‘ Sonnambula.’ This young lady is small 
in figure, a blonde with a profusion of golden hair, a 
pleasant, sparkling manner, a clear, pure voice, and 
very bird-like execution. She is young and pretty, 
and apparently unaffected. I regard it as a great hit 
to have engaged her in this troupe; her Amina was a 
lovely personation, not indeed wazing a life-long 
study of stage business, but by its freshness absolutely 
more delightful to the audience than a performance 
would have been that manifested a more p 
acquaintance with the stage. In voice she was en- 
tirely equal to the demands of the music, leaving 
nothing to be desired! On Thursday night ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl’ was given, Miss Hersee as Arline, 
Miss Hersee made if possible, a more favourable im- 
pression than on Tuesday night.”—Dwight’s Journal 
of Music, Oct 29th, 1869. 

“Stopping ® few days in Chicago. I find that the 
charming little prima donna, Rose Hersee made quite 
a sensation in‘ The Sonnambula.’ There was about 
2800 dollars in the house, and the golden-haired little 
songstress captivated everybody by her delicious 
vocalization and winning manner on the stage. She 
has a very brilliant career before her in this country. 
The entire press of the city were quite lavish in her 
praise.”— New York Evening Telegram. (Corre- 
spondence). 

“Mardi soir, Mile. Rose Hersee a fait sa premitre 
apparition sur ndétre théatre dans la ‘ Somnambule. 
Le réle d’Amina est bien caleulé pour faire ressortir 
les qualités d’une prima donna, et disons que la jeune 
artiste a interprété le chef-d’ ceuvre de Bellini avec un 
rare talent. "Eile joint & une voix des plus séductrices 
une d’exécution qui charme l’auditolre. Peut- 
étre manque-t-elle, dans les situations pathétiques, de 
cette vérité qui se développe avec I’ age, mais elle n’en 
est pas moins charmante,-et gentille & croquer. Ellea 
joué la scéne de somnambulisme du seconde acte avec 
un fini que l’on trouve rarement sur les plus grandes 
scones d’Europe.”—L’Amerique Chicago, Oct. 

“Her pretty voice and her charming singing lent 
some grace even to the hackneyed song which in- 
troduces Arline, and, as well in the choruses as in her 
solos, Miss Hersee may claim all the credit of the few 
encores that were given. Though her voice is ex- 
ceedingly light, its quality is so pure, and her method 
and articulation so accurate that it is heard, in all its 
sweet and sympathetic quality, throughout the — 
and everybody is perfectly willing to be f 
—_ it and the possessor.” —Chicago Times, Oct. 29th, 

“Mozart Hall. ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’ wo 
formed last night for the first time in Cincinnati before 
the largest audience that ever assembled on a similar 
occasion in the city. A song by Miss Hersee, (Dove 
Sono), with which the second act begins obtained the 
first hearty applause of the evening. The rendering 
was more tender, the tones were more sympathetic, 
the expression was more touching than in any of Miss 
Hersee’s former efforts and the encore was 
won.”—Cincinnati Gazette, Nov. 20th, 1869. 

* ...ssee0' Dove Sono,’ sung by Miss Hersee, was 
rendered with charming effect. Her voice was @x- 
pressive of delicious tenderness, and every note 
soared on its happy mission with ravishing y 


Miss Hersee recei an encore in the 


of 
the air ‘E Susanna non vien,’ which was f 
the famous duet ‘The Zephyr,’ between 

Rose H in which both acquitted ves. 





house down.”—Cincinnati Nov. 


thems 
po pee mara eek 
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THE LARK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Vs 
As with the lark, at morning bright, 
‘From Wewy sleep T'rise) > ' 
And:‘mark him wing his heav’nward flight 
To blue and distant skies : 
Like, him my cheerful voice.is. heard, 
The coming day to greet, 
When opéning flow’rs are gently stirred ) 
By breezes faint and sweet. 
Like him, I hail the early dawn, 
With joyous notes of glee, 
While distant hills give back my song 
In echoes wild and: free. 


In. 
But when at eve, thro’ some.lone vale 
My wand’ rizg footstepa.strayy. 
And sweet notes. of the nightingale, 
Blend softly with my lay: 
Ah! sadly then, through whisp’ring trees, 
Resounds my mournful song, 
And floating on the sighing breeze, 
Is borne by it along. 
But, though with sad and plaintive, strain 
I greet the stars of night, 
When rosy morn comes back again. 
My song is gay and light. 
; Nannie. Lampert. 





PROVINCIAL. 
“ Formosa” is an enormous success at the Liver- 
pool Amphitheatre. 





Mrs. Wardlaw, a young lady of great beauty, 
and possessing considerable dramatic ability, has 
béen entertaining a Liverpool audience this week. 





Mr. E. Olayton, Iiessee. of- the Huddersfield 
Theatre Royal, has obtained a verdict for libel of 
£1000 against the Huddersfield Chronicle, and (by 
consent) £100 against the Huddersfield Observer. 





Mr. Tolhurst’s oratorio ‘ Ruth” was. performed 
at Maidstone on Monday, 18th inst., with Madame 
Rudersdorff as principal soprano. The local papers 
describe the affair as passing off: in a successful 
manner, 





Mr. W. Chalmers Masters gave. a Matinée Mu- 
sicale at. Ryde, Isle of Wight, on Friday Dec. 10th, 


which was fully and fashionably attended. Mr.| 


Masters was assisted in the vocal music by several 
distinguished amateurs. 





While an acrobat, named Gabriel Devani (thirty- 
one), was engaged at rehearsal in the Theatre Royal, 
Hunslet, he alighted on his feet after having turned 
& double somersault, but, from a sudden contraction 
of the muscles, he sustained a fracture of the patella, 
or knee joint. The unfortunate man, who had been 
engaged as a Clown in the forthcoming Christmas 
pantomime, and was at the time of the accident 
practising for the piece, was removed to the New 
Infirmary 


. 


The musical season has quitesetinin Dublin. The 
first concert of the tenth season of the Amateur 
Musical Society took place on Friday, 17th inst., 
at the Antient Concert Rooms, many pieces vocal 
and instrumental were excellently rendered. Mrs, 
Shaw obtained an encore for her forcible declama- 
tion of W.C. Levey’s clever song ‘‘ Many a year ago.” 
The most. interesting feature of the concert was 
the début of two young ladies, pupils of Mr. Lee— 
the Misses Doherty—who are, we believe, intended 
for the profession. These young ladies ate gifted 
with nice fresh voices, which haye been judiciously 
cultivated. They sing well in tune, and with con. 
siderable intelligence; with industry and perse- 
Verance they will undoubtedly achieve success.—— 
Miss Emilie and Miss Madeline Glover gave three 
Harp and Vocal Congerts at the Exhibition Palace, 


assisted by Herr Elaner and Professor Glover. Miss 


Emilie Glover's performance on the harp was much 
tpplauded. Miss Madeline Glovet"s uico meaxo. 


‘ Mdme. Sinico; Grand Symphony in C major, No. 


At Manchester Mr. Hallé’s program for last 
Thursday was (if not boasting of great merit) of no 
little interest. We append the program which tells 
its own tale :—Overture, “ Jessonda,” (Spohr) ; Aria, 
‘¢Giunse alfin il momento,” (Mozart), Mdme. Sinico ; 
Concerto in E flat, Pianoforte, (Weber), Mr. Charles 
Hallé; Air, “Jewel Song” ‘ Faust,” (Gounod), 


“A (Haydn); Overture, ‘‘ Manfred,” (first time), 
(Schumann); Scherzo from the ‘‘ Reformation Sym- 
phony,” (Mendelssohn) ; Air, ‘‘ Vinga un giovine” 
“ Freyschiitz,” (Weber), Mdme. Sinico; Solo Piano- 
forte, Caprice in F sharp minor, Op. 5, (first time), 
(Mendelssohn), Mr. Charles Hallé ;- Overture, ‘‘ The 
Syren,’”’ (Auber). The band was ih excellent form 
and did ample justice to all the orchestral numbers. 
Mr. Hallé also maintained his high reputation by his 
careful playing of Weber’s Concerto. Mdme. Sinico 
did not seem in very good voice.——The associated 
Tonic Sol-fa choirs gave a concert at the Free Trade 
Hall on Saturday last. The program was ambitious, 
but in many respects was very creditably performed. 





' On Saturday.cyening the fourth and last of the 
series of orchestral concerts was given in the Kin- 
naird Hall, Dundee. The audience was. very. large. 
The orchestral pieces .were,of a very varied degarip- 
tion, partly caleulated to please the.cyltivated and 
partly the more popular ear. The overture to 
‘* Egmont" was rendered with every justice; and 
Mendelssohn’s March from ‘ Athalie” was given 
with true conception. of its style and method. 
Verdi's ‘‘ It. Trovatere’’ was.chosen for a selection, 
which included the.‘ Miserere,’’ with the solos, for 
soprano and tenor arranged for the gboe and cornet. 
At this concert Mdme. Sainton-Dolby made her 
farewell, appearance in ,Dundee,, Her two songs 
were. Claribel’s. ‘‘ Children’s, Yoices,”. with chorus, 
and ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” the latter was sung as few 
artists could sing it. Miss Edith Wynne gave 
“ Softly sighs,” from ‘‘ Der Freyschiitz” with finish 
and delicacy. In the song ‘‘ O ma Maitresse,”’ by F. 
David, Mr. Cummings was very successful. Mr. 
Lewis Thomas gave the “ Largo al Factotum,” and 
had to return and expresa his regret that on account 
‘of hoarseness he was unable to respond to their 
encore. Mons. Sainton was the only solo instru- 
mentalist, and played ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” 
with variations, 

The Royal Albert Theatre, Portsmouth, was opened 
‘on the 13th inst, as a regular house for dramatic 
performances. The present building was occupied 
by Messrs. Powell, Foottit, and Clark last winter as 
a Circus, but has now been converted into a large 


and comfortable theatre, capable of holding 2500 | Ce 


people. Portsmouth now boasts of two temples of 
the Drama. Whether this additional one is required 
for the wants of the public remains to be proved. 
The stage is 45 feet deep and 67 feet wide, The 
‘proscenium is 28 feet high, by 27 feet wide, and has 


appliance for stage effect. The opening pieces 
consisted of a drama by T. EH. Wilks, entitled 
Woman's Love ; or, Kate Wynsley, the Cottage Girl : 
followed by a comic ballet called The Sculptor of 
Frankfort ; concluding with the farce of Handy Andy. 
We cannot say much for the selection of the company 
or their reception, as the audience on the first night 
was a mixed one, and densely packed from pit to 
ceiling, the prices varying . froip two shillings to 
threepence, Whether from being uncomfortably 
stowed or, otherwise, there was a great deal more 
noise and; disapprobation than was necessary, for 
‘Portsmouth audiences generally arg very lenient in 
expressing dissatisfaction. The orchestra is under 
the direction of Mr. R. Coote, the whole enterprise 
being under the management of Messrs. Robson and 
Quilter. 


doch’ took his benefit on Friday night last; when 
“ Waifs” and “ The Lady of the Lake” were played 
to agood house. Miss Susan Dewar made her ‘first 

‘ in Belfast in Dr. Mosenthal’s Leah on 
Monday. Mr. Phelps is announced for Monday 





Soprano voice was listened to with evident pleasure, 





next, wher he is to appear in his celebrated cha- 


been built on the most approved plans, with every | 5°) 


racter of Sir Pertinaz Macsycophant.——The Clas- 
sical Harmonists Society inaugurated their nineteenth * 
season in the Ulster Hall on Friday night last. 
There was an excellent bill of fare provided, but the 
audience was comparatively small, afd not by any 
means worthy of what was placed before them. Mr. 
Arthur 8. Sullivan’s new oratorio ‘‘ The Prodigal 
Son,” and a miscellaneous selection conrposed the 
program, which was gone through in a manner 
highly creditable to all who took part in the concert, 
Malle. Van Noorden, Miss Fennell, Mir. Wallace Wells, 
and Mr. Orlando Christian’ were the professional vo- 
calists engaged. The first mentioned lady, who is 
well known and appreciated in Belfast, sang with 
her accustomed discrimination and taste, ‘* Obf 
that thou hadst hearkened” was well delivered by 
Mdlie. Van Noorden, who was rewarded with a round 
of genuine and spontaneous applause. ‘‘ Come ye 
children,” ‘‘ How many hired servants,” and “ Father, 
I have sinned,” afforded Mr. Wallace ample oppor- 
tunity for displaying the resources of his sweet, but 
not very strong, tenor voice. Mr. Christian sang 


.“* Trust in the Lord,” and ‘‘ For this my son was 


dead,” well, and took part with Mr. Wells in the 
duet ‘Father, I have sinned.” This was well 
received, and the quartet, ‘‘The Lord is nigh unto 
them” by the soloist, was encored. The chorus 
though limited in number was efficient, and the 
orchestra as near perfect as possible. Mr. Cellier, 
the conductor of the society, had a warm reception 
‘given to him when he entered the hall, and frequently 
during the evening were-expressions of admiration, 
on the part of the audience,extended to him, The 
author of,‘ The Prodigal Son?’ conducted hig.qwn 
work on the two previous occasions; and it, must 
therefore, be taken as a compliment by Mx. Cellier 
that his friend and aschoolfellow, Mr, Sullivan, 
should have intrusted to him the care of producing, 
his oratorio on the first occagion on which it has 
been performed without his own personal sypervision, 
The second part of the program gave much satis. 
faction to the audience, jf we may. judge by the 
amount of applause and,.encores bestowed on the 
vocalists. Mr. Armstrong M‘Mahon ably presided 
at the organ during the evening ——Dr. T. O. 8. 
Corry’s new entertainment, ‘‘ Ireland in Shade and 
Sunshine,” has since its opening been well attended 
by audiences who appear greatly pleased with the 
painting and the accompanying musical treat, 





CONCERTS. 
Last Saturday's Orystal Palace Concert had the 
following program. 


bula), iss Poyntz ......i:+0- Dee Ub aceewnee 
Song, “ Non earl,” Mr. Harley Vinning ........ Barboni, 
Cuertane te tee a na hen a On: 

Biniod ........0504 widlos es adh obbecbecstbee Mozart, 


Song Fe e 3 2 2ca0ne, panes ’ abby 
DODO ssesecs lowe bee ot 
Song, The Wanderer et ii. Vinuing ot. Beh 
Malle. Sinico.......» sachiéeecestBebedts esses Weber, 


Sinico . 
Airs de Ballet, “ Reine de Saba” .........+0006 


Schumann's sombre and unequal overture derived 
all the advantage jdssible from the excellent or- 
chestra. Mr. Gadsby’s overture is not without pic- 
turesquenes# of the romantic kind and a certain 
degree of tunefiilnéss, but it has little o ity, 
Beethoven’s symphony was splendidly performed, 
and awékdned thorough enthusiasm, Mr, Harley 
Vinning made his début, and showed a baritone 
voice of some power, which calls for further culti- 
vation and improvement, Miss Poyntz and Mdme, 
Sinico both enjoyed recalls. 

‘On Seturday morning Mille. Nilsson concluded 
her series ¢ for the season, with a per- 
formance of the ‘ Messiah” in Exeter Hall. The 
hall was so full as to éxclude many who would wil- 
lingly have profited by the opportunity of hearing 
the gifted artiat one more in that school of music 
wherein ghe has so rapidly taken up the high- 


est positions; but the area of . Exeter Hall 
ill sufficed to agcommodate all, her admirers. 
We: need not :xecapitulate the triumphs of 
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bited her intuitive sympathy with the genius of | 
the composer, and substantiated her fame as regards 
the exposition of oratorio. Mdile. Drasdil, Mr. 
Perren, and Sig. Foli were her colleagues, Mr. 
Leslie conducting. The performance of Handel's 
masterpiece appropriately closed the Swedish singer's 
career, and crowned the edifice of that fame which 
in her regard has risen in so singularly short a 
time. 

The last Monday Popular.Concert of the first half 
of the season exhibited the distinctive grace and 
exact conception of Mdme. Norman Néruda’s playing 
of the first violin in Mozart's G minor quintet. The 
following was the program. 

Paar I. 


Quintet, in G minor, for two violins, two violas, 
and violoncello, Mame. Norman-Néruda, MM. 


L. Ries, Zerbini, Burnett, and Piatti.......... Mozart. 
Arr, “* Ach ich fiihl’s,” Mdlle. Anna Regan...... Mozart. 
Sonata, in A minor, Op, 42, for pianoforte alone, 

Bie Caan MRS. 5 cane ce éocctccccesneccceac Schubert. 

Past IL 
Sonata, in A major, Op. 47, dedicated to Kreutzer, 

for pianoforte and — hae Charles Halle 

and Mdme. Norman.Néruda ................ Beethoven. 
Songs, “ Schifer's Klogelied. ”"“ Wohin,” Mdlle. 

GIES 0. 600000 000seecensasesncbuiecceva Schubert. 
Trio, in G maice, for pianoforte, violin, and 

violoncello, ‘Mdme. Norman Néruda, Mr. 

Charles Habs, and Signor BEND  wccccsnceans Haydn. 


Both Mozart's and Schubert’s works are master- 
pieces, the-realization of the latter largely depending 
on the spirit of the interpreter. In Mr. Hallé’s case 
interpretation sometimes means addition, though we 
would rather he did not seek to gild refined gold in 
the case of Schubert. The Kreutzer sonata is always 
& favourite with the Monday Popular audiences, who 
associate it with Joachim at the violin stand ; Mdme. 
Néruda’s usurpation of that place in connection with 
Beethoven's work left a certain sense of insufficiency, 

The comparison challenged was rather too unequal, 

Malle. Regan sang with good taste. ~The concerts 
will be resumed on the 10th January. 

The National Choral Society gave their Christmas 
performance of the “Messiah,” .on Wednesday 
evening, at Exeter’ Hall, the vocalists being Miss 
Arabella Smyth, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. George 
Perren, and Mr. Patey. Organist, Mr. John G. Board- 
man. Conductor, Mr. G. W. Martin. The perform- 
ance was good and appreciated by a full and attentive’ 
audience. 

The annual performance of the “ Messiah,” by 
the Sacred Harmenic Society, took place on Friday, 
at Exeter Hal, and was repeated fast night.- Prin« 
cipals—Mdme. Sinico, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Rigby, 
and Mr, Santley, Sir Michael Costa conducting. 
Mame. Sinico made her début in oratorio with con- 
siderable success, and showed herself an approved 
artist, 

The third (and last) of Mr. F. A. Bridge's National 


shine in the higher walk af comedy: burlesque ig a 
rank beneath him. He carefylly eschews the vul- 
garity of music-hall minstrelsy and breakdowns; he 
aims at parody proper; yet for all that he has the 
appearance of being too good for his work. Of 
course everything is outrageously comic: Wat Tyler 
is a hatter, whence his name; gnd the pol} tax is ry 
tax on chignons, and all great political and social 
questions are reduced to a similar level. The piece 
is gorgeously mounted; the dresses by Mr. Alfred 
Thompsgn worthy of that artist’s speciality, the 
scenery good, the acting smart. Miss Farren is 
Henry Plantagenet, Mis Rose Coghlan Richard II ; 
Mr. Toole the renowned Wat—always to be as- 
sociated with a late member for Finsbury. The 
piece abounds with humorous allusions and sarcasms 
of a recondite nature ; and on the conclusion a very 
full house called the author with much vociferation, 
and gave him Joud compliments on the success of 
the burlesque. 

The début of Mr. and Mrs. Wybert Rousby at 
the Queen’s Theatre is a decided gain to the metro- 
politan stage. In Mr. Rousby London makes the 
acquaintance of an actor of considerable merit—a 
tragedian trained in a good school, a careful de- 
claimer, possessed of a powerful voice, facial ex- 
pression, and just instincts. Hitherto he was only 
known in the provinces ; Mr. Tom Taylor discovered 
him a short while ago—at Ventnor, if we remember 
rightly—and announced him as an artist whose 
abilities demanded wider recognition. Appropriately 
enough he has made his appearance here in a play 
of Mr. Taylor’s—the “ Fool’s Revenge,” written 


originally for Mr. Phelps, and brought out at Drury |' 


Lane. The drama is a liberal translation of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘Ze Roi s’Amuse,” which has already 
furnished Verdi with the groundwork of “ Rigo: 
letto.". The character of the jester Bertuccio 
receives powerful ilinstration at the hands of 
Mr. Rousby—his scornful hatred of the Duke 
na -the Court, his biting bitterness of speech, 
bis vindictiveness, 
ness for his daughter Fiordelisa, and the burst 
of agony with which he finds that he has unknow- 
ingly betrayed her. Mr. Rousby has a slight figure 
and an expressive face; his voice is strong but 
susceptible of modulation ; in stayre business he is 
evidently well acquainted, and he has that 
picturesqueness of acting in which French actors 
aye the advantage over our own. He was warmly 
and deservedly applauded during the progress of a 
very impressive impersonation. As Fiordelisa 
Mrs. Rousby showed herself a worthy coad- 
jutant of her husband. Endued with many 
personal advantages she played the part 





Concerts at Burdett Hall, E., took place on Tuesday, 
and was, if anything more sudcessful than its prede- 
cessors. The vocalists were, Miss Blanche Reeves, 
Miss M. P. Harding, Miss Riseam, Mr. Arthur 
Thomas, Mr. Gv 8. Graham, Mr. F. A. Bridge, and 
the St. John’s Orphan's Quartet. Miss E. Stir- 
ling as before presided at the pianoforte. 

The Wast-London Sacred Choral Society gave their 
first performance this season on Wednesday evening, 
at St, George’s Hall, when “ Elijah ” was given, the 

yooalists being Madame Florence Lancia, Madame 
Perkiss Levesque, Mr. Wallace Wells, Mr. Ralph 
Wilkinson, Miss Scott, Mr. Oratorio Perry, Miss 
Annie Pond, Mr. 8, Kilbey. Organist, Mr. Barth. 
Conductor, Mr. Wm. Beavan, 

A performance of Handel's ‘* Messiah” was given 
at Sion Chapel, Mile End, E., on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 16. The soloists were Miss Mabel Brent, Miss 
M. P. Harding, Miss Riseam, Mr, T. Coates, and Mr. 
F. A. Bridge. The chorus consisted of atiout ninety 
voices; Mr. W. Gurson led the band; Mr. Dearden 
was the solo trumpet, Misé'E. Stirling presided at 
-bo harmonium, and Mr. H. Tipper conducted. ' 

——SS 
THE THBATRSS. 
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i Wat Tyler” by Mr. @. A. Saks, ia 0 wondertelly 
witty, subtle, abstruse burlesque. It is so' subtle 
and abstruse that it is somewhat over the heads of | lertgn 
the people : its humour requires time for digestion, | C 
like a Teutonic joke. Mr. Sala, we think, would 


with a simplicity and absence of  self-con- 
gciousness unhappily rare among English actresses ; 
her tones were free from dhiat conyentional inflexion 
which is the ruin of natural art on the stage. With 
the simplicity and modesty however i is bound up the 
capacity for true tragic utterance and gesture when 
this situation of the scene demands force. In both 
essentials Mrs. Rousby showed herself enviably pro- 
ficient. The performance is altogether a remarkable 
one. The rest of the characters are filled by ~Miss 
Georgina Pauncefort, Mr. Belford, &eo. 

On Saturday, an American actress, named Mrs. #! 
W. Lander, who has made her reputation in America 
by impersonations of the Rigtori genre, n made her 
début on Saturday, at the Lyceum, ina translation 
of Giacommetti’s “ Elizabeth. My The play i is turgid, 
bombastic, and full of anac ; hut it affords 
some opportunity to an ress who is certainly 
possessed of talent, and who “showed towards the 
end of the drama a remarkable grasp of character 
and ability to set jt forth. Mrs. Lander was best in 
the fifth act, and her portraiture of the dying queen 

stricken with remorse was really fine. Mrs. Lander, 
we understand, was once an Infant Prodigy ; if so, 
she ‘tontravenes the rule which declares that phe- | ] 
nomenal children grow up humdrum men and/| days 
women. She has considerable ability, and would 

do credit to a less inflated and long- a ge. 
thah the “ Elizabeth” of Giagommetti. ura 
brig oe unogne} fe toe harden of Lord Essex ; 
Harcourt was an efficient King James ; the 


the depth of his tender-| 


a 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A foretaste of pantomime has been provided for 
us at the Crystal Palace, where Mr. Lemon’s 
opening combines Dick Whittington and the Butter- 
fly's Ball in as heterogeneous fashion peculiar to 
Christmas. The piece commences with a little 
allegory, after which the adyentures of Dick are 
followed out pretty closely: the Cat of course 
sharing largely in the actiqn. A special point ig 
made of the Lord Mayor's Day as a vehicle for 
dazzling scenery and effects, te which Mr. Fenton 
gives full prominence. Miss Caroline Parkes as 
Dick, dances, sings, and acts gracefully ; Mr. J. Russel 
makes a cemically stout Fitzwarren; and the 
ensuing Harlequinade is sustained by Mr. F. Evana 
and Mr. Rowella among others. Altogether it is a 
lively and amusing pantomime. 

On Wednesday the 15th inst. Mr. Chas. Braid gave 
an interesting lecture and musical entertainment 
apropos of the coming season, in the large School 
Hall of the Bayswater Proprietary §chool. The songs 
interspersed were selected from Hatton, Glover, &c., 
and included several of the lecturer’ 8 own, which met 
with a hearty reception and were engored. 

Mr. Dillon Croker has given one of his popular 
readings at the Church of England Young Men’s 
Society Rooms in Clarence Street, Old Kent Road. 
\His program included selections from the Merchant of 
“* Venice,” ** Hamlet,” * Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
“The Rivals,” * Grandfather Whitehead,” ‘ The 
Catspaw,” &c., in which he impersonated Kean, 
Fechter, Phelps, Frank Matthews, the elder Farren, 
Alfred .Wigan, Wright, and Paul Bedford. He also 
imitated Robson in “ The Yellow Dwarf” and gave 
the manner of Lord Dundreary’s reading of ‘‘ Brother 
Sam’s letter” which provoked a good deal of amuse- 
ment. Mr. Croker’s ventriloquial and imitative 
power is extraordinary. The room was crowded by 
an enthusiastic audience. 

The twentieth performance of the Prince of 
‘Wales’s Dramatic Club.took place at the Blenheim 
Hall, Camden Town, on Friday evening, the 17th 
inst. The pieces selected were QOxenford’s ‘* Porter's 
Knot,” Blanchard Jerrold’s “ Cool as a Cucumber,” 
and H. J. Byron’s comedy “A Hundred Thousand 
Pounds.” The pieces were very well got through to 
the satisfaction of a numerous audience. 


be 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
_— 

The competition. for the Westmorland Scholarship 
and Potter Exhibition took place on Saturday the 
18th inst., at the ,Ingtitution in Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, the examiners being the Principal 
(Professor Sterndale Bennett), Mr. F. R. Cox, Mr. 
John Hullah, Mr,H. C. Lunn, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
and Mr. Brinley Richards. The results were a8 
follows :—Westmorland Scholarship, Miss Georgina 
Maudsley, elected; Miss Pocklington, Miss S. Fer- 
rari, Miss Goode, and Miss R. Jewell, highly com- 
mended; Miss Frith, commended. Potter Ezhi- 
bition, Mr. M. Heywood, elected; Mr. C. A. Cook, 
highly commended ; Mr. W. F. Parker, commended. 








DEATH OF MR. D. C. HEWITT. 





We regret to announce the death of thet learned 
theorist in the science of music and deeply read 
scholar in natural philosophy, Mr. Daniel Chandler 
Hewitt. He expired at his residence in Burton 
Crescent, on Sunday the 11th inst., the immediate 
cause of his death heing an affection of the heart 
termed Atheroma, a structural diso tion of the 
coronal artery. disease is of no uncommon 
appearance with those who have passed the fall 

of years allotted to humanity, and Mr. Hewitt 

seen over fourscore. He lived the tenor of his 

aysin the prectige of great self denial, ‘consistent mo- 
, and no ordinary endurance, 


Seen ge and attractive by much 
gentleness, humility, and charity. The basis of all 


action with him was loyalty to truth and sympathy 
with the lives of his fellow creatures—founded upon 











rest of the characters were indifferently sup ported. 


the unbroken practice of looking up to the Source of 
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all gentleness, greatness, goodness and charity. 
Like Lavater, Boehm, Swedenborg, and some other 
of the pioneers into the unknown mysteries of the 
harmonics of the universe, Mr. Hewitt trod in paths, 
if not forbidden, yet not recognised as orthodox by 
the Established Church. He knew the Bible by 
heart, and knew it in a double way—the literal word, 
and in the secret or esoteric signification peculiar to 
the members of the association known as the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, which although neither 
Catholic, Protestant, New Apostolic, nor Quaker, 
combines many of the prominent points of all, and 
has been distinguished by adherents remarkable for 
their learning and uprightness of life. 

Mr. Hewitt was born in the year 1789, two 
years before the death of Mozart, and has lived 
throughout the rise of the new school of composition 
founded by Emmanuel Bach and perfected by Haydn 
and Mozart. He was the son of a well known 
mathematical master residing in the metropolis and 
its environs, and one who had taught and turned out 
many sound and thoroughly versed scholars in his 
profession. The son was early taught the ordinary 
routine required of the pianoforte professor of the 
day, and when about fifteen years of age was required 
to give some demonstration of his knowledge of the 
science he was following. At this early age he wrote 
a condensed treatise of the laws of combination and 
succession of sounds, containing all the ordinary con- 
tents of such treatises, and expressed in language, 
close, clear, and to every eye but his own convincing. 
When it haf been perused and passed with high 
encomium he naively remarked “ For all that there 
is not a word of it true.” His quick eye and 
logical mind had seen the hiatus in the law of 
harmonic succession as it was laid down, the 
unexplained sequence of the tonic and supertonic, 
the progression from the fifth ta the sixth, the 
dogmas of licenses, altered chords, confusion of keys ; 
and although not prepared to meet his own objec- 
tions with any distinct new theory, he felt assured 
some new theory was necessary, and that the theory 
he had been taught was one infinitely short of the 
truth. He saw thus much—that as all musical 
effects were results from orderly motion in regard to 
the particles of the atmosphere and other media, and 
that all natural motion of the kind resolved into 
unity, as all animal life falls into one—the laws of 
sound could not be arbitrary and must be immutable. 
He commenced a course of hard study to discover 
the operation and co-operation of measured sounds 
—the law and reason of their measure—and to the 
laying down a code of laws in harmony with natural 
truth, the result of which should be—break these 
laws and you must offend the ear, the arbiter of 
truth in relation of sounds; follow these 
laws and you never can offend the ear, although you 
may not satisfy the judgment or delight the imagi- 
nation. He regarded the ear as the intimate test of 
truth as to the division of intervals, and the only 
test of such ag are elementary or primary, The 
motions of these elements were within the sphere 
of the intellectual faculties, and hence within the 
sphere of the physical sciences. But music as a 
science wag not in harmonious connection with the 
other sciences, Mr. Hewitt therefore took up music 
as so much motion and form, subject to the laws of 
order and sequence, which are to be traced as 
governing the causes and effects in nature. He 
commenced by discarding the temperament, de- 
claring that musicians did not and could not make 
music by a temperament, and the very fact of the 
use of the harmonic terms demonstrated their re~ 
liance on true relation, and not on the manufac- 
tured or tempered. He gained his intervals by the 
division of the arithmetic mean, and tested all his 
results by tunings and the monochord. In place, 
like General Thompson, of making one organ 
with many keys and many pipes, he brought 
together many piangs, tuning them according 
to the particular combination he was investigating. 
When he had completed his survey and made a map 
of his newly discovered sounds,he laid them before 
the late Mr. Horsley and a few of the leading pro- 
fessors of that time ; and Mr. Horsley wrote & very 
tlear and interesting account of the conference, which 
was printed in the Quarterly Musical Magazine then 





under the editorship of Mr, Bacon. Some years after 
this Mr. Hewitt published his first thecretical book 
which he entitled ‘‘ A new Analysis of the Theory of 
Music,” a quarto, illustrated with very beautiful and 
costly engravings upon copper. This is a singularly 
scarce and curious work, and there only being one 
edition (for the engraver went to America taking 
with him the plates), the work is only to be met 
with in the libaries of collectors, by whom it is much 
esteemed. Thirty years after he issued his larger 
and more comprehensive volume ‘“‘ The True Science 
of Music’’—full of curious and interesting matter, 
and of great service to students and young composers. 
The production of this handsome volume cost him 
little short of seven hundred pounds. In both of 
these works he puts out a chart, or as he calls it, a 
ratiometer, of every possible sound in music, from 
which it is easy for the student to make out 
and select any set of sounds he may desire—tem- 
pered, real, harmonic, fundamental, or otherwise. 
The principal points of his perfected system is the 
introduction of the real minor third as a prime har- 
monic, the small fifth or flat supertonic of the key, 
and the three diminished sevenths in the minor 
mode. The seventh on the dominant be justly 
points out is more often the presence of the fourth ; 
and on this point he agreed with the clever author 
of the Geneuphonic Grammar compiled by Spinola 
and Verneuil. In Mr. Parkinson, of Manchester, a 
theorist of known and tried ability, he met witha 
formidable opponent ; and as Mr. Parkinson clearly 
demonstrated. Mr. Hewitt’s system was opposed to 
alt the known laws of harmony, and Mr. Hewitt 
declared the known laws of harmony were small 
trifles in comparison with his system, the two, musical 
gladiators left the field without further contest. 

In his latter days Mr. Hewitt occupied much of 
his time in perusing the scores of Handel and the 
other great masters, analysing their contents, and 
explaining them by the laws of his theory, and 
asserting they were perfectly inexplicable in any 
other way. 

In general science Mr. Hewitt was exceedingly 
well read, and his conversational powers on the 
scientific topics of the day were great: indeed it 
was impossible to meet him without instruction and 
benefit. In 1839 Mr. Hewitt married a beautiful 
and most accomplished young lady—a daughter of a 
distinguished general officer—who died in 1849. 
Two sons survive as the issue of this marriage. He 
was buried in the cemetery at Finchley. 
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New Yors, 28th Nov. 

There has been quite a revival here in matters 
theatrical and musical since the elections. Up to 
that time the season promised to be an unusually 
dull one, and many managers were beginning 
to look uncommonly gloomy. Most of the 
theatres however, are doing a very good business, 
and are busy preparing novelties for the holidays. 
To begin with music, as being the more likely 
to interest your readers, foremost of course comes 
the Italian Opera under the direction of Max 
Maretzek ; now commencing ite fourth week at 
the Academy of Music. So far the attendance 
has been uniformly large and in many instances 
crowded, The success of the season has been 
the new tenor with a French name, Lefranc. 
I believe you have heard him in London in 
‘* William Tell.” His voice is a fine tenore robusto 
and he sings the high chest C with the greatest 
ease. He is besides a fine dramatic artist, and 
is altogether the best tenor we have had here 
since Steffanoni. His success was decided from 
his first appearance. He has already played in 
“* Trovatore,” ‘‘ Polliuto” and “ William Tell,” of 
which more hereafter. Mdme. Briol-Nicolao, 
a dramatic prima donna and another new comer, 
has also met with a very favourable welcome. 
Miss Kellogg is the prima donna leggiera, and 
these three with old Ronconi form the strength 
of the company. The rest are a very mediocre 
lot. The baritone Reyna has too much to do, 
and is too poorly qualified for the position. A 





Sig. Cottone was announced as having made 
a high position at Covent Garden, London. He 
arrived and disappeared without having made 
a début, his demands being too ezigeants for the 
management to comply with. Miss Kellogg has 
appeared with Ronconi in ‘ Linda,” “ Crispino,” 
and “‘ Fra Diavolo.” The revival of “William Tell” 
has been immensely successful. On the firet 
night Lefranc was indisposed and sang badly 
throughout the opera, but his subsequent per- 
formances have been very fine. Mdme. Briol 
is the Mathilde, and with the exception of these 
two artists, the work is so wretchedly played, 
and placed upon the stage as to be utterly 
unlike the work as Rossini madeit. ‘‘ Polliuto” 
with Kellogg and Lefranc was better played, 
but failed to draw good houses. Many promises 
are held out in the prospectus which the sub- 
scribers may or may not see realized. 

But more of Italian opera in my next. Opera 
speculation has been quite active this season. 
First we had the French Historical Grand Opera, 
which opened for a season of two months at the 
Academy of Music, and failed the second week for 
want of funds, leaving the poor artists, most of 
whom had been brought over for this special 
enterprise, entirely destitute and without the 
means of returning home, until some people 
organised a series of benefits, from the proceeds 
of which many of them were sent back. Then 
a grand German opera company was projected, 
and an agent sent to Europe with power to 
engage all the leading artists of Germany, but 
without the necessary funds; and after a pro- 
longed absence, partly voluntary and partly the 
reverse, he returned alone, with the knowledge 
that artists can do better than trust to specula- 


tive managers in America. A German opera 
,troupe was, however, organised from the fossil 


remains of Ullman and Grover’s old companies, 
who have been fixtures in New York and here- 
abouts almost beyond the memory of the present 
generation: they gave several representations 
here before commencing their provincial tour, 
first at the Stadt Theatre, a huge barn-like 
building in the Bowery, liberally patronised by 
the German population of that odorous district. 
Here the German opera did a good business, but 
its. translation to the more aristocratic regions 
of the French theatre became a losing specula- 
tion. The manager is H. Grau, brother to 
Grau of Ristori fame. His honourable fulfilment 
of contracts depends upon the success of his 
enterprises, and as the artiste are all aware of 
this, he cannot be said to deceive them in case 
of failure. So far, however, he has this season 
successfully marched through the country. The 
liveliest competition bas been in English opera. 
For the past. four or five consecutive seasons, and 
time out of mind before, Miss Caroline Richings 
has held undisputed monopoly of the English 
lyric stage in America. If perseverance and 
untiring energy deserve success, this lady ough 
certainly to be the most fortunate of mana- 
geresses, She is popularly supposed to sing in 
at least three hundred and sixty five operas 
in the course of the year, besides superin- 
tending rehearsals, attending to the general 
business, management, and making her own 
adaptations of the polyglot repertoire she 
has at various times presented to her au- 
diences. Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, who has become 
the pet prima-donna in America, became fired by 
the great example of the Richings, and deter- 
mined to do likewise. This concurrence has had 
the effect of presenting English opera in a more 
efficient manner than heretofore, The Parepa- 
Rosa troupe was the first to open in the metro- 
polis. They gave a three weeks’ season at the 
Thédtre Frangais, the early part of which wag 
moderately successful, and the remainder im- 
mensely so. Previous engagements prevented 
ite prolongation. Her troupe consisted of the 
best artiste of the old Richings’ troupe with 
additional reinforcements, among the most suc- 
cessful of whom were Mr. Albert Lawrence, the 
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baritone, and Miss Rose Hersee, whose début in 
** Sonnambula”’ was a veritable triumph. Tidings of 
their success in the West reach us here from time 
to time, and the venture will no doubt prove a 
successful one. The new Richings’ company is a 
very efficient one, much more so than any she has 
before presented. They are now fulfilling a 
month's season at Fisk’s Opera House, and the 
houses are uniformly good. The new comers, 
Henry Haigh and Henry Drayton, have been 
heartily welcomed. The latter has been seriously 
indisposed, at one time it was feared dangerously, 
from an abscess in the throat, but as his re- 
appearance is announced for this week, it is to be 
presumed that his condition is favourable. The 
‘* Huguenots"’ in English is promised shortly. As 
anticipation does not expect much, it is probable 
that anticipation will not be disappointed, 

Of the concert enterprises, the Patti concerts 
have been the most successful, This result was 
confidently expected. Max Strakosch is a shrewd 
manager, and bad prepared everything for a 
success, long before the arrival of his troupe. 
The concerts in New York and Boston were 
always crowded, and the same success is said to 
have attended them elsewhere. Theodore Ritta, 
the young French pianist, was a decided success, 
His interpretation of the delicate, romantic Prench 
school of pianoforte playing was new to this 
country, and anything new is given a fair trial 
here. The tenor Henry Squires is at present 
with the Patti troupe. He arrived here from 
Australia with Mdme. Lucy Escott who is an- 
nounced to appear in Italian Opera during the 
present season. Another old, a very old acquaint- 
ance on both sides of the Atlantic, has reappeared 
here after a prolonged absence. I allude to 
Mdme. Anna Bishop. She gave two concerts 
recently at Steinway Hall. Time seems to treat 
her very kindly, perhaps for old acquaintance’ 
sake. She is almost the same in voice and 
appearance as she was fifteen years ago. The 
summer concerts at Central Park Garden directed 
by Theo. Thomas terminated fatally, that is in 
a serious financial deficiency. He is now 
travelling in the Western cities giving concerts 
with his really fine orchestra. 

The first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
was given last evening at the Academy of Music. 
The programme was ‘ Mogart’s Symphony in 
E flat,” “ Liszt’s Concerto in £ flat major,” 
and the play of ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
read by Mrs. Scott Siddons, and illustrated 
with Mendelssohn’s music. The orchestra of 
the Society numbers one hundred performers, 
and includes the best ingtrymeptal soloists in 
the city. Carl Bergman is the conductor. 
The Concerto was played by Miss Alide Topp, 
a young lady pianist of whom you have no 
doubt heard. Her execution of the difficult 
piece, although very good, suffered in the 
opinion of many who remembered Mr. 8S. B. 
Mills’s magnificent performance of the same work 
two years ago. Mrs. Scott Siddons’s reading 
would have been enjoyable under other circum- 
stances than after a long concert of classic music, 
A grand concert was given at the Academy of 
Music on Thursday last for the benefit of the 
American Dramatic Fund. The attendance was 
the most fashionable of any affair this season. 
The sensation was the appearance of Mrs. Charles 
Moulton, a young married lady belonging to the 
best society and of wealthy connection, She is 
really a most accomplished lady, and but two or 
three of the best artists can be said to surpass 
her. She possesses a not over powerful mezzo 
soprano voice of a very beautiful clarinet-like 
quality of tone throughout ite whole extent. Her 
execution is marvellously facile, and she over- 
comes the greatest difficulties with ease. Another 
feature of this concert was the public début 
of Miss Anna Meblig, the pianist, who brings 
with ber a favourable reputation from London 
as well as from elsewhere. She played Weber's 
Concert-Stick with great effect, and her success 
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History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Frovupg, 
M.A. Vols V. and VI. London: Longmans and 
Co. 1869. 

These two volumes, the last of a series of twelve, 
are devoted to the reign of Elizabeth—an era in 
which a vast amount of historical interest naturally 
centres. To cast fresh light upon a time which 
teemed with the bisth of new liberties and yet 
groaned with the travail of persecution and number- 
less conspiracies and general social barbarity, the 
author has had recourse to unprinted manu- 
scripts and records and private papers, from which 
he has laboriously gleaned ample information, and 
set it forth with graphic power. He is not im- 
partial: what historian is? It is hard—all but 
impossible—to amass the details of a stirring and 
conflicting age, to analyse its passions, and record 
its struggles, without becoming a partisan of this 
equse, or that principle, or yonder actor. So when 
we find Mr. Froude an open antagonist to 
the Queen of Scots, and an equally severe 
judge of Elizabeth, we feel that he has come 
under the law which governs all chroniclers of 
history. Moreover few can read him without 
being impressed with his antipathies, so bitter 
is he in expgsure. JElizabeth’s moral nature is 
mercilessly stripped. She was not good or great in 
any generous sense. She was mean—even miserly. 
She lied abundantly. She swore, as we all know. 
She was spiteful, as we likewise know, and jealous, 
as her conduct abundantly testified. It is by no 
means certain that she had at heart the entire 
emancipation of the Church of England: it might 
grow too powerful. It was politic to support the 
Protestant Church, and so she supported it. She 
prohibited Mass in England because it would have 
led to disturbance. For the same reason, had she 
been Queen of France, she would have prohibited 
the Huguenots’ sermons. Circumstances rather 
than preference had placed her originally on the 
side of the Protestants. Her connection with them 
was political, and it was only when she needed their 
assistance that she acknowledged a community of 
creed, With the quarrel with Rome she was 
identified from her birth. Her mother’s marriage 
had caused the rupture, and the reunion under her 
sister had been accompanied by her own disgrace. 
But with the creed as distinct from the Papal 
supremacy she had no quarrel at all. Mass and 
Breviary, accompanied by national independence, 
and liberty, not of worship but of conscience, would 
have suited best with her own tastes. She had 
established the nearest approach to it which her 
position would allow, and she bad no more pleasure 
than Philip himself in seeing the peace of Europe 
disturbed, that the priest at the altar might be 
superseded by a Calvinist in the pulpit. Thus 
it was that she had been so indifferent to the 
revolted Netherlands, and that her position to- 
wards them was so curiously complicated. She had 
wished to see them Spanish but self-governed. The 
religious reformation irritated her as needlessly 
perplexing the relations between them and their 
Sovereign. To Holland and Zealand, on the other 
hand, the religious reformation was the all in all. 
To have done with lies, to be able to serve God with 
honesty and sincerity, and not with effete hypo- 
crisies, for this and only this they had begun and 
continued their desperate struggle. They could have 
had peace at any moment, peace, with eyery security 
that they could desire, would they have conceded 
this single point; but they would sooner have 
buried their country in the ocean, from which it had 
been conquered, they would sooner have become 
provinces of France, in spite of Alengon and the 
Antwerp treachery, than sacrifice their spiritual 
freedom; and Elizabeth could neither let France 
have them except on terms which France would not 
accept, nor allow them to be crushed by Spain for 
fear of the account which Spain might next demand 
of herself. She neither cared for their Calvinism, 
nor could she recognise liberty of worship, which 
she herself refused, as a legitimate plea for re- 





them in a revolt which meant either that 
or nothing. In the words of Mr. Froude, 
‘‘Religion to Elizabeth was a very simple matter, 
She had a common-sense perception of the rela. 
tions between the world and its Maker. The 
detailed articles of creeds, sacramental mysteries, 
and other ‘schemes of salvation,” served to vary 
the vocabulary of her oaths, but were in themselves 
profoundly dubious to her. She despised the bigotry 
which insisted on precision of words, only less than 
the exaggerated scrupulousness which made men 
willing to die for an opinion. For the fools who 
required theological formulas, the law provided a 
ritual respectable by antiquity, and she cared but 
little for the shades which distinguished Anglicanism 
from Catholicism, so long as there was no Inqui- 
sition to pry into men’s consciences. The fiery 
indignation against falsehood, the fear of turning the 
service of God into a lie for personal or political con- 
venience, she did not understand ; the service of 
God, in the technical sense, she perhaps considered 
an insoluble problem; and whether men went to 
Mass or went to church, so long as they fulfilled their 
duties as citizens, she regarded merely as a variety 
of form.” 

As for her parsimony, the historian prints it in the 
meanest of colours. Here is an account of her 
behaviour with regard to the fleet at a moment when 
the Armada was absolutely sailing towards our 
shores. 

“ She permitted some miserable scoundrel to lay a 
plan before her for saving expenses, by cutting down 
the seamen’s diets, stopping the beef and mutton, 
and setting them to defend their country and her 
throne on fish, dried peas, and oil. Clinging to her 
hopes of peace, and afraid probably of the navy 
endangering it, she tied the ships to harbour by sup- 
plying the stores in driblets. She allowed rations 
but for a month at a time, and permitted no reserves 
to be provided in the victualling offices. Drake 
had offended her by consuming ammunition at 
target practice. She would not give him a 
second opportunity. ‘The proportion of powder’ 
in the largest ships was ‘ sufficient but for aday and 
a half's service if it was hegun and continued as the 
service might require;’ in the rest of the fleet ‘it 
was sufficient but for one day’s service.’ ‘Good, my 
lords,’ expostulated Drake with the Council, ‘ con- 
sider deeply of this, for it importeth the loss of all.’ 
It was no fault of the Gouncil. The Council would 
not have teft Drake to ask for what was obviously 
necessary. The Queen had taken upon herself the 
detailed management of everything. Lord Howard’s 
letters prove that she and she only was responsible. 
As if every officer she possessed were in a conspiracy 
to ruin her, she appears to have kept all descriptions 
of supplies within her own reach in London or at 
Chatham, permitting nothing to be served out with- 
out an order from herself; and the ships at Plymouth, 
furnished from a distance with small quantities at 
a time, were often for many days without food of 
any kind.” 

This stinginess on Elizabeth's part threatened to 
cost her her kingdom; and but for the elements, 
which warred for England, would doubtless have 
cost it. Food ran so short that the sailors prayed 
for the coming of the enemy before they should 
starve—before weakness from the lack of food para- 
lysed their fighting power. ‘I am sorry,” wrote 
Walsingham from his bed to Burghley, ‘‘ to see 80 
great a danger hanging over this realm so slightly 
regarded and so carelessly provided for, I would to 
God the enemy were no more careful to assail than 
we to defend, and there would be the less cause of fear. 
Seeing that we have neither recourse to prayer, nor 
to such effectual preparations as the danger im- 
porteth, I cannot but conclude according to man's 
judgment, salus ipsa non protest servare hanc rem- 
publicam.” Lord Howard wrote to the Queen on 
urgent entreaty: “For the love of Jesus Christ, 
madam, awake and see the villanous treasons round 
about you, against your Majesty and the realm.” 
At last the victuallers arrived at Plymouth ten days 
after their time, and with one month’s provisions, the 
Queen's message adding that the fleet would get no 
more! And not until that month was out would 
Elizabeth yield so far as to permit a further supply. 
When her consent was at last reluctantly giveD, 
the contractors, when the order reached them, 
answered that they could not execute it within less 
than four weeks, and for those four weeks, therefore, 








was undoubted. 
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prepared the officers for what might possibly happen, 
the entire fleet would have been without food. The 
one month’s provisions which came on the 23rd of 
June were distributed to make them last for six weeks 
at least. Six men were placed at every four men’s 
yhess. They bore it without complaining. The 
beer which had been sent at thé same time was 
sour and poisonous. They bore this too, or would 
have borne it, but that it brought dysentery, a more 
dreaded enemy than the Spaniard, which carried 
them off by scores. Unable to endure the sight of 
their patient suffering, Drake and Howard ordered 
wine and arrowroot at Plymouth on their own 
responsibility for the sick beds. When all was 
over, the queen called them to a sharp account for 
an extravagance which had saved possibly a 
thousand brave men to fight for her. Howard dis- 
dained to defend himself, and paid the bill out of 
his own purse. Nota captain in command, not a sea- 
man on board the British fleet but put to shame 
the niggardly Queen. 

When the fight with the Armada (which is 
splendidly described) was over, the Queen exacted 
the strictest account of the expenses of beating 
Spain. The Lord High Admiral of England was 
accused of peculating three thousand pistoles out of 
the treasure taken in the ship of Pedro de Valdez. 
“I did take them,” he wrote to Walsingham, “ as 
I told you I would: for, by Jesus, I had not three 
pounds left in the world, and have not anything 
I could get money for in London—my plate was gone 
before. But I will repay it within ten days after my 
coming home. I pray you let her Majesty know 
so; and, by the Lord God of Heaven, I had not one 
crown more, and had it not been mere necessity I 
would not have touched one; but if I had not some 
to have bestowed upon some poor miserable men 
I should have wished myself out of the world.” 
The worst meanness was yet to come. A surcharge 
appeared in the accounts of six hundred and twenty 
pounds, for ‘extraordinary kinds of victual, wine, 
cider, sugar, oil, and fresh fish,” distributed among 
the ships while at Plymouth, by the order of Howard 
and Drake. The Lord Admiral explained that a few 
delicacies had been thought necessary for the relief 
of men who, being sick or wounded, might be unable 
to digest salt meat. He admitted that he had done 
what was unusual; he said that he had made the 
allowances ‘‘in regard to the greatness of the ser- 
vice, for the encouragement of those on whose 
forwardness and courage success depended.” He 
might have added that their legitimate food had 
been stolen from them by the Queen’s own neglect. 
He petitioned humbly that she would pass the 
charge. It is uncertain whether she consented or 
not. It is certain that a further sum for the same 
purpose Lord Howard felt obliged to take upon him- 
self. The defeat of the Armada is one of the most 
graphic descriptions in Mr. Froude’s book. He 
justifies the bravery of the Spanish at a time when 
the English shot was making fearful havoc in the 
great hulls of the galleons. 

“ Being always to leeward, and the wind blowing 
hard, the hulls of the galleons as they heeled over 
were exposed below the water-line. The massive 
timbers which were to have furnished so secure a 
shelter added only to the effect of the shot. The 
middle decks were turned into slaughter-houses, and 
in one ship blood was seen streaming from the lee 
scuppers. Their guns were most of them dis- 
mounted or knocked in pieces, and their chief work 
was to save themselves from sinking by nailing 
sheets of lead over the shot-holes. The action was 
on so large a scale, and there was so much smoke 
and confusion, that individuals could only see what 
was immediately near them. Don Pedro Coco Cal- 

ron, purser of the fleet, lay most of the day at 
the side of Medina Sidonia, himself exposed to the 
tempest of balls. Alonzo da Leyva with the Rata 
were next to him, and close by were the San Matteo 
and the San Felipe, commanded by Don Diego de 
Pimental and Don Francesco de Toledo. They were 
opposed to Drake in person, and frightful as was 

disadvantage, they fought with conspicuous 
courage. With men falling in all directions, and 


upon his forecastle and called to him in Spanish | 
complimenting his valour, and bidding him save the 
lives of his brave crew by an honourable surrender. 
One of the Spaniards replied with a shot from a 
musket. The officer fell; the English ship filled her 
sails and backed away, leaving the San Felipe to her 
fate, the Spanish crew shouting after them that they 
were cowards and Lutheran hens, and daring*them 
to comé on once more. It was an idle bravado: 
soon after the San Felipe sent up signals of 
distress.” 


That Elizabeth possessed a rare hold upon her 
subjects’ affections, and continued to be regarded 
not only by that generation but by succeeding times 
as the typical, great, high-minded, and wise monarch, 
and, above all, English gentlewoman, is assured. 
How did she achieve this? Mr. Froude explains it 
thus :— 


‘‘The nation knew Elizabeth only by her public 
acts. The harassed hours of her ministers, the 
struggles by which the measures were forced out of 
her by which England had been barely saved, these 
of course were unrevealed to the world, and alto- 
gether undreamt of. The misery of the dying seamen 
was set down to the hand of God or to the incapacity 
of inferior officers. To her people she was always 
plausible; always to appearance frank and free- 
spoken. She was now the heroine of the hour. 
The wreath of victory which her subjects had won 
for her they laid at the feet of their Sovereign.” 


“That Sovereign,” adds Mr. Froude, “ with gracious 
condescension bestowed it upon Leicester.” Leices- 
ter was held to have saved England, and to 
Leicester England’s gratitude was to be paid. 


“She visited the favoured earl at the camp at 
Tilbury. She rode along the lines of her army with 
Leicester at her side, scattering gracious speeches 
which none better understood how to make than 
she, and then, as she had given the great seal to her 
second favourite, her ‘Mutton,’ Sir Christopher 
Hatton, on Leicester she meditated conferring the 
far more serious office of Lieutenant-General of 
England and Ireland. The letters patent were 
drawn out, and would have been issued, so Camden 
says, but for the remonstrances of Cecil and Hatton, 
and for misgivings excited at the last moment in 
herself, on the prudence of the wild act which she 
was meditating. Her fondness likely enough would 
have carried the day in the end, had not the earl, at 
the moment of his anticipated greatness, suddenly 
died. Scandal, of course, suggested poison; more 
authentic evidence says that he was carried off by a 
fever on his way to Kenilworth. England wastoo much 
occupied with him while alive, and English history 
may cut short his epitaph. Though he was credited 
with a thousand crimes, his real guilt was probably 
limited to connivance after the event at one only 
of serious magnitude. Lady Robert Dudley was 
undoubtedly murdered by officious or ambitious 
servants to clear a way for him to the Crown; and 
both he and the Queen were too happy in the possi- 
bility which had thus been opened to them to insist 
on a strict investigation. They did not obtain their 
desires, and bloodstains from the Cumnor tragedy 
clung to the skirts of both of them. Elizabeth un- 
doubtedly loved Leicester. Although his claims to 
affection reached no further than a handsome face, 
he was the only person for whom she really cared, 
and many of the obliquities of her character may be 
traced to her disappointment. But it is to misread 
Elizabeth to suppose that her relations with him 
were other than those which are technically called 
honourable.” 


We have no space for further extract; nor does extract 
do Mr. Froude’s history justice. This contribution to 
our knowledge of the reign of the great Tudor prin- 
cess is in a high degree valuable. The labour of 
the author's research has been great, his compilation 
sagacious, and his power of reproduction and repre- 
sentation is admittedly extensive. If he occasionally 
errs in the direction of partizanship, if his style 
sometimes becomes so colloquial as to be ungraceful, 
these are but defects atoned for in a large measure 
by his learning and the great vigour of his narrative 
passages. 








(Burns, Oates, & Co.) 


Mass of St. Joseph, for voices in unison. By 
Frepenic WESTLAKE. 





and arms flying in the smoke, they still 
manned their maintops, keeping up a fire of musket- 
balls. Don Francesco finding, ay te supposed, that 
the San Felipe was sinking, attem to grapple 
With the English ship that was nearest to him. He 
had fought so well, that one of the English officers 
seeing her apparently desperate condition, sprung 





Many Roman Catholic choirs will find this Mass 
worthy of their attention, especially those where the 
musical resources are limited. Mr. Westlake’s com- 
position is clear in conception, and generally interest- 
ing, and it has a freshness of melody which is 


throughout, and the work is ‘as creditable to its 
composer, as it is suitable to the means of the 
greater number of Roman Catholic choirs; while it 
is quite worthy of a place in their most famous 
establishments. 





(Cramer & Co.] 

When Shepherds watched. Christmas Carol. Com- 
posed by J. F, Supson. 

This setting of the favourite old words forms a very 
good carol: the style being neither that of song nor 
hymn-tune, but having some affinity to both. It is 
very effective, and from the cheap rate at which it is 
produced (being a number of the admirable series of 
Cramer's Glee and Part Music,) will no doubt become 
very popular. 





(R. Cocks & Co.] 


The Holy Family. Series 10 and 11, completing 

the Work. 
The extracts in these two concluding numbers 
are chosen with great discrimination, and bring the 
work to a worthy conclusion. We anticipate as 
large a sale for the complete work as has been 
gained by the separate series. At the present 
season such a collection must be specially appre- 
ciated. 





CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 





The report of the directors to the 29th ordinary 
general meeting states that the result of the year’s 
working shows an available profit of £47,356 6s. 6d. 
After providing for the interest on the preference 
and debenture stocks (£30,847 13s.), and crediting 
the profit on interest account, the net sum of 
£16,552 1s. 10d. remains. This will suffice to pay 
a dividend of 13 per cent, to the holders of a 
stock, carrying forward a balance of £1,511 19s. 4 

During the year just ended 2,035,699 visitors passed 
the stiles, a number considerably in excess of any 
half dozen of the principal free exhibitions of the 
country, upheld by large votes of public money. 
With the view of adding to the permanent 
attractions of the Palace, the space on the 
north-east side of the great transept has been 
converted into a theatre, with a complete stage and 
all appliances necessary for theatrical performances. 
The directors are convinced that the outlay for these 
works will give satisfactory returns, while it will save 
repeated expense and annoyance hitherto incurred 
in constantly altering and re-adapting the Concert- 
hall to dramatic purposes. The formation of 
wide fire-proof cross walls under the floor, adopted 
as an additional protection to the Palace, having 
had the immediate beneficial effect of reducing 
the draughts which often made the building 
uncomfortable in winter, the directors in December 
last took advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by the existence of these walls below the centre 
transept to place heating apparatus there. In 
accordance with the decision of the meeting in 
December last, the balance of £16,157 8s. 4d. then 
shown to the credit of revenue, and otherwise pay- 
able as ordinary dividend, was, after deducting 
income tax paid thereon, employed in reducing the 
debit on the Dulwich Wood account, which now 
stands at £3,246 10s. 4d. In compliance with the 
instructions of the proprietors, as contained in the 
resolution of the last half-yearly meeting, the 
directors have had plans prepared for laying out the 
ground between the Palace and the Anerley Road on 
building leases, and they are at present in communi- 
cation with the Brighton Railway a to 
an intpnepeieens of the road leading from sta- 
tion of that company, which will tend materially to 
the advantage of the property. A resolution will be 
submitted to the proprietors authorising the di- 
rectors to exercise the powers of the Act with regard 
to the further portions of surplus land included 
therein. The rs report with satisfaction the 
opening of the East London line, connecting New 
Cross with the districts on each side the Thames, 
and thus tapping (alth still oye the 


East-end of London wi ts vant population. 
They also rejoice to hear that the - 
y intend in the ensuing month to reduce and 
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MR. SANTLEY. 


FIRST CONCERT TOURIN ENG LAND, 
IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


ARTISTES: 

Mdlle. SINICO. 
Miss EDMONDS. 

Mr. SANTLEY. 

Herr WILHELMJ. 
(The Celebrated Violinist.) 
Solo Pianoforte 
Mdme. ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Accompanist, Mr. SIDNEY NAYLOR. 
Acting Manager, Mr. EDWARD MURRAY. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at the DOME, PAVILION, BRIGH- 
TON. Monday Evening, Jan. 24. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at BRISTOL (Colston Hall). Tuesday 
Evening, Jan. 25. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at BATH (Assembly Rooms). Wednes- 
day i vening, Jan. 26. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at WARRINGTON. Friday Evening, 
Jan. 28. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at MANCHESTER (Free Trade Hall). 
Saturday Evening, Jan. 29. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at LIVERPOOL (Philharmonic Hall). 
Tuesday F Evening, Feb. 1 


MR. SANTLEY 
at PRESTON (Guildhall). Wednesday, 
Evening, Feb. 2. 


MR. SANTLEY 


At BRADFORD (St. _—— Hall). 
Thursday Ev Evening, Feb. 8 


MR. SANTLEY 


at the (Music Hall) EDINBURGH. 
Monday Evening, Feb. 7. 





Che Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year és 17s. 4d. 
» 4 Year — zn oa +» 8s. 8d, 
», Quarter .. ae ne “ «648. 4 


Payable in advance, 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*.* Carques anp Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kina-stagst, Recent-stazet, W, 
Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W. 
AND 
59, Freer Srreet, 


FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE I8 SUPPLIED. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








G. T.—Stamps were not enclosed. 

H. D.—Two stamps are required to prepay the postage to 
Italy. 

A Supscriner.—We have nor heard that the lady named 
is engaged. 

Unit.—We regret that we cannot advise you. Consult a 
good singing-master. 

C, L.—The subject is much neglected by teachers of singing: 
on some future oecasion we shall most likely do as you 
suggest. 

B.—The plan has been suggested before: but there are 
valid reasons against our entertaining it. No result 
could be expected for a long time. 








*.* It is particularly requested that no admis- 
sions to concerts or theatres be given to persons 
applying for them as reporters for or connected 
with this Journal. All tickets should be sent to 
the Office, 55, King Street, Regent Street, ad- 
dressed to the Editor. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


—>——_ 











It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1869. 














at GLASGOW (City Hall). 
Evening, Feb, 8. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at DUNDEE. Wednesday Evening, 
Feb. 9. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at ABERDEEN. 
Feb. 10. 


M R. 


at LIVERPOOL (Philharmonic). Satur- 
_ day Morning, F eb, 12. 


M R. 


at DUBLIN. Monday Evening, Feb. 14. 


MR. SANTLEY. 


All communications relative to Mr. 
SANTLEY'S CONCERT TOUR, should 
be addressed to Mr. Edward Murray, 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


Tuesday 














S A N T L E “Y | concerning the death of Mario, is contradicted by 


arg anxiety felt by the musical and general 


Thursday Evening, | 


g A N T L BR Y is not the only public personage whose death has 


SANTLEY 


We are greatly rejoiced to hear that the report 


later news. The eminent artist is alive and—bating 
his recent bereavement—well. A high testimony to 
the artistic and private worth of one of the most 
\illustrious tenors ever known, is shown by the 


public until the report was contradicted. If, indeed, 
Sig. Mario contemplates his retirement from the stage 
at no distant period, we trust that he may live to 
enjoy many happy years, when the memories of his 
artistic triumphs and of the refined pleasure he has 
given to thousands of entranced audiences, may 
prove as enjoyable to him in his old age, as were 
the more exciting incidents of his prime. Sig. Mario 


been falsely reported this week. Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s case is another instance. How such rumours 
originate is a mystery: in both these cases the 
report entered sufficiently into details to induce 
belief, apart from the credibility which might or 
| might not attach to the mere misstatement. 





A dramatic sketch, by M. André Delpit, with 
the title ‘Le Mariage de Céliméne,” has been re- 
ceived at the Odéon. 





The opening night of the Italian Opera Company 
at Calcutta was a success, and the company is con- 
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Herr Stockhausen has been engaged by the direc- 
tors of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. He 
brings a great reputation from the principal Con- 
tinental opera houses. 





Managers of the French country theatres are 
availing themselves freely of the recently accorded 
permission to play pieces hitherto prohibited. No 
less than three theatres in Lyons gave the “‘ Cheva- 
lier de Maison Rouge” on the same evening. 





Whistling, the music-publisher, whose catalogues 
are fully appreciated by those only who have had 
reason to deplore the want of information in every 
department of musical bibliography, died on the 
25th of November at Leipsic, at the age of 57. 





The last news from Cuba informs us of the death 
of a young dramatic author, M. Jean Kats, a native 
of Brussels, who fought in the ranks of the insur- 
gents, and whom the American journals have made 
an Englishman, by giving him the name of John 
Keats. 





Verdi’s generosity is proverbial. He has lately 
presented to the daughter of his librettist, Piave, the 
sum of 10,000fr. He has also requested that the 
pension of 600fr. a year, attached to his chevalier’s 
order of civil merit of Savoy, be paid to two poor 
pupils of the school of Busseto, who have distin- 
guished themselves by their talent and zeal. 





It is said that Herr von Dingelstedt intends to 
attempt an important reform in the ballet of the 
Vienna Opera, by breaking with old traditions, and 
introducing a humorous element into such composi- 
tions. For this purpose, C. F. Berg, whose farces 
are well known in Germany, has been requested to 
furnish a text for a comic ballet. Nor is this the 
only change contemplated; the intention is enter- 
tained of relieving the dances by humorous dialogues, 
songs, and choruses, 





A Transatlantic journal has the following 
sarcasm :— 

On the day when Figaro announced that Madlle. 
Christina Nilsson was to be married to the Duke de 
Massa, fifty-seven journalists and newspaper. re- 
porters called upon the cantatrice, in order to obtain 
particulars for their papers. 

We are afraid our friend has transferred the “ inter- 
viewing’? mania common to America to a less 
favoured soil. 





The richest man ever connected with the eques- 
trian business is supposed to be Mr. 8. B. Howes, 
formerly proprietor of Howes and Cushing’s 
American Circus, which he transported from 
America to England in 1857, and met with such 
great success at the Alhambra, under the patronage 
of the Queen. He was fortunate enough about that 
time to invest the proceeds of his English specula- 
tion in Chicago Real Estate. The value of his 
property at the present time is said to be upwards 
of a million dollars. 





Auber’s “‘ Réves d'Amour” was brought out at the 
Opéra Comique on Monday. Report attests its 
wonderful vitality. It is more conspicuous for remi- 
niscences than originality, but it is full of melody, 
and the orchestration is utterly destitute of those 
startling crash and bang effects resorted to by 
composers who fancy that noise performed by in- 
struments must necessarily be music. The veteran 
maestro was loudly applauded, and his last efforts 
must be pronounced a suecess, The Emperor and 
Empress were present, and remained to the end. 





A contemporary records a fierce musical fight 
which recently took place at the Pasdeloup concerts 
in Paris. Here the lovers of classical harmony 8s- 
sembled in great numbers, but their zeal was nearly 
outdone by the pugnacity of those who adhere to the 
Italian school. M. Pasdeloup, it was announced, 
would lead the overture to Richard Wagner's 
“ Maitres Chanteurs.” It begins with a gentle mur- 
mur, which imitates a breeze among the trees. The 











sidered unusually good. 


Anti-Wagnerites imagined that as the murmur 
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imitates the breeze, they might imitate the murmur. | the 4th January. We are glad to note that the 


No sooner did this murmur arise than it was 
overwhelmed by a thunder of applause from the 
Wagnerites. It was at this moment that the enemy, 
in their detestation of the “music of the future,” 
seized the decisive weapon, and shrill whistles re- 
sounded from all sides. Applause again answered. 
and a prolonged uproar followed. Never have these 
fashionable concerts been so disturbed. 





M. Offenbach cannot complain of a want of hear- 
ing. At the Variétés he has produced a three-act 
opera, entitled ‘‘ Les Brigands,” (libretto by MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy) ; at the Bouffes Parisiens (his 
former seat of glory) a one-act operetta, called “ La 
Romance de la Rose,” (libretto by MM. Tréfeu and 
Prevel). These works were brought out within 
twenty-four hours of each other (on the 10th and 
11th of December respectively). In the ‘“* Romance 
de la Rose,” the Irish melody of which M. Flotow 
has made such excellent use in ‘*‘ Martha” has, it 
appears, served M. Offenbach to equally good pur- 
pose. 





The Parepa-Rosa Opera troupe opened on the 
22nd ult. at the Academy of Music, Indianapolis, in 
“ Martha,” to one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled in that city. The principal characters 
were admirably sustained by Mdme. Parepa, Mrs. 
Seguin, and Messrs. Castle and Campbell. The 
choruses were excellently rendered; and the or- 
chestra, under the direction of Carl Rosa, was fully 
up to the mark. On the 23rd Miss Rose Hersee 
made her début in ‘* The Bohemian Girl,” as Arline, 
and created a marked impression, delighting an 
immense house with her exquisite singing and 
acting. 





We are sorry to record the death of Mr. J. P. 
Crocker, one of the proprietors of the Christy Min- 
strel troupe at St. James’s Hall. A big, stout, 
healthy-looking man, he nevertheless fell under 
the insidious attacks of consumption. For nearly 
two years the disease had been making rapid in- 
roads, and of late Mr. Crocker was incapacitated 
from taking part in the performances of the com- 
pany. His sickness he bore with great cheerfulness, 
and even good humour. On Friday afternoon he 
passed away out of a calm sleep, undisturbed by 
any pain. Mr. Crocker died at the early age of five 
and thirty. 





Whence came the idiomatic meaning of the word 
fiasco? A French paper gives the following account 
of the origin of the expression. A German one day 
seeing a glassblower at his occupation thought no- 
thing could be easier than glassblowing, and that he 
could soon do itas well astheother. He accordingly 
commenced operations by blowing vigorously, but 
could only produce a sort of pear-shaped balloon or 
little flask (fiasco). The second attempt had a 
similar result, and so on until fiasco after fiasco had 
been made. Hence arose the expression not unfre- 
quently used when describing the result of private 
and public undertakings. 





It has been often remarked that actors and musi- 
cians seldom commit a capital crime. In America 
however “ an ivory-thumper,” as they call Mendels- 
sohn out West, occasionally gets into trouble. There 
is alate story of a musician whose deeds brought him 
under the attention of the hangman. As the 
American executive are exceedingly polite to con- 
demned criminals, the sheriff conferred with this 
man as to the day he would like to die, and agreed, 
at his solicitation to put the execution off from a 
Thursday to the next Monday. The condemned 
gentleman had but one more request to make. He 
was a musician. Might he be allowed to spend his 
last hours in singing a few quartets with some 
friends? His request was granted, and when the 
Sheriff came he observed, “Music generally ac- 
companies a dance— this time it has preceded it.” 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews's benefit previous 
to their departure from England for an absence of 
at least two years, takes place at Covent Garden on 





| usual patchwork form of representation will in one 


instance be departed from, and a striking combina- 
tion of actors will be effected, This occurs in the 
cast of “ The Critic,” of which the second act will 
be played supported by all the best comedians of 
London, including such names as Mathews, Buck- 
stone, Matthews, Barry Sullivan, Wigan, Clarke, 
Toole, Stoyle, Compton, Keeley, Chippendale and 
the Paynes. Such a cast is worthy of the occasion, 
and evinces the esteem in which Mr. Charles 
Mathews stands with his brethren. The rest of the 
playbill is made up of the usual jumble; but the 
strong attraction is the cast of * The Critic.” 





Weare told that the ceiling of the new Opera House 
in Paris will be as remarkable for novelty as some of 
those combinations of architectural ideas which 
distinguish the facade, and have excited much hostile 
criticism. It will be composed of a vast number of 
plates of copper screwed one to the other in such a 
way as to be easily put together and taken to pieces 
again. Part of the advantages of the plan is said 
to be that the ceiling can thus be raised or lowered 
at will, The whole is divided into several sections, 
which are now being painted with allegorical repre- 
sentations of the hours of day and night, more than 
a hundred figures being included in the whole. The 
place in which M. Lenepveu, the artist, carries on 
his labour is situated in the grand cupola over the 
pit, and forms an immense rotunda, 120 feet in 
diameter and 65 feet in height. Probably no artist 
ever before possessed such a studio—its size, as has 
been remarked, heing sufficient to accommodate half. 
a-dozen mansions of five stories high. 





The release of Victor Hugo’s dramas from interdict 
placed upon them in France, will do much for the 
national stage. Only one of them, “ Hernani’’ has 
been performed in France for eighteen years. Now 
“‘ Lucrezia Borgia” is in rehearsal at the Porte St. 
Martin, and is announced for the middle of January, 
and there is some talk of a revival of ‘ Marion 
Delorme” at the Francais. The return of 
“« Hernani”? was welcomed with enthusiasm, and in 
the public homage to the poet’s genius, the irre- 
concilable exile was not forgotten. After the re- 
moval of the interdict the dramas, which at their 
first appearance aroused a civil war among the 
critics and their partisans, will be judged by the 
new generation, not without sympathy for the 
implacable patriot in exile, ‘the Prometheus of 
Guernsey,” but also on their merits, as works of 
art; and it will be curious to observe whether the 
romantic school has lost or gained adherents during 
the long silence of the Master. 





Active preparations have already been commenced 
for the next Festival of the Three Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, which will be held this 
yearat Hereford. The first meeting of the stewards 
took place at Hereford on Saturday, when it was 
announced that fifty noblemen and gentlemen had 
undertaken the office of stewards for the next Festival. 
Lord Bateman, Lord-Lieutenant of Herefordshire, is 
the president, and the Lord Bishop of Hereford has 
consented to be a vice-president. The present Dean 


of Hereford is also a steward, and is a firm supporter | be 


of the Festival together with his brother the Han. 
Sir Percy Herbert. The dean and chapter, in 
response to the usual application, have granted the 
use of the Cathedral for the oratorios, and the 
secular concerts will be held as usual at the Shire 
Hall. After some dicussion it was arranged to hold 
the Festival in the week commencing August 23. 
The Birmingham Festival (which happens in the 
coming year) will, it is expected, be fixed for the 
week following, or probably a week later, so qs not to 
interfere with the partridge shooting. 





The purity with which Mdlle. Nilsson speaks the 
language in which she has recently been singing 
leads the Era to propound to itself aquery. ‘ Mdlle, 
Nilsson has, at all events, paid the English the 
compliment of trying her hardest to give the 
language in its purity. To the curious in these 
matters a question would naturally present itself. 





If, in a very short time, a remarkably correct pro- 
nunciation of our language can be acquired, how is 
it that on the stage the practice of years fails to 
mend the grievously broken English of some people ?” 
The reason of the last fact lies, we fancy, in the 
silliness of our audiences, who regard it as ‘‘ pretty” 
and “interesting” in foreign actors to clip the 
English tongue. The truth is, it is neither pretty 
nor interesting to speak a language badly when one 
can speak it purely with equal ease: there is no 
more merit in mispronunciation than in bad gram- 
mar. To pronounce the English word “ nature” or 
‘picture ’’ with a French u and the accent on the 
second syllable, is to our ear as offensive as to say 
“you was" or “I seen.” It is scarcely excusable 
when the actor cannot do better; it is wholly inex- 
cusable when he can. Yet there are ladies and 
gentlemen in this England of ours, who having 
lived here a number of years talk the language off 
the stage as fluently as ourselves, yet who are 
encouraged, on it, to speak as though they had just 
arrived in this country without having had any 
previous practice in its tongue. 





We have seldom met anything more climactic in 
the way of musical criticism than a notice which we 
extract from an American paper, and which we 
quote literally :—‘‘ Parepa-Rosa (says the reporter in 
question) was singing ‘ Casta Diva’ at San Fran- 
cisco. Folding her white hands on her bosom, and 
raising her tender eyes, she commenced with her 
Molian notes, the melody swelling and breaking 
into a gush of plaintive, supplicating harmony that 
vibrated through evey chord of the heart. I 
glanced at my friend at my side, radiant in her 
dress and halo of golden hair, silver powdered, and 
there was a sweet pensive look on her downcast 
face. The music ceased, and the audience, wild 
with enthusiasm, were demanding an encore, when 
my companion raised her large serene eyes to my 
face, and said, ‘Isn’t it sad?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, 
quickly, sharing her feeling, ‘ although so glorious, 
it touches a melancholy chord.’ ‘ O, nonsense,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘I don’t mean that! You know very 
well that I don’t pretend to appreviate this kind of 
musical jargon. I mean isn’t it sad to see so many 
young men in California bald-headed? 1 wonder if 
it is dissipation or the climate or what? Do you 
know I have been picking out bald heads down in 
the parquet, and would you believe it, I actually 
counted out twenty-five!’ "’ 





We have heard of the American gentleman and 
gourmet who asserted himself to be ‘‘a Whale at 
pease.” A still prouder thing must it be to be hailed 
‘a Leviathan manager.” This glory is reserved for 
Mr. E. T. Smith, who is so proclaimed by a Mr. Van 
Hare. The Hare and the Leviathan (which sounds 
like the title of ane of Aisop’s Fables) come together 
in a singular advertisement on which we lighted the 


other day. 

10 REWARD.—In consequence of the Legi- 

timate Success of HASSAN, “ The Gorilla 

Chief,” or Man Monkey, at Astley’s, now under the direction 
of the Leviathan Manager, Mr. E. T. Smith, somei 
person attempted the life of the r animal by a 
poisoned —;- to him at the finish of his performances; but 
as Mr. Van Hare, his cautious protector, never allo 
Hassan to have anything but from his own hands, their 


atrocious intentions were defeated. The above reward will 
paid an conviction &c., &c. 


We are growing incredulous of the bond fides of adver- 
tisements. That agonised appeal from Laura to 
Charlie to meet her at the Cattle Show beneath some 
wily one’s Patent Flexible Roofing, shook our con- 
victions completely. But for the cynicism which 
comes with reading newspapers (especially the 
second column of the Times) we should have swelled 
with indignation at the thought of the abandoned 
miscreant—some Borgia of the gallery, some 
Ruggieri of the Westminster Bridge Road—who 
could offer a poisoned orange to poor Hassan. We 
should have wept for the Gorilla; we should have 
sympathised with the Hare ; we should have joyed 
with the Leviathan. We should not have stopped to 
analyse the logic or the grammar of that wonderful 
sentence; we should not have marvelled at the 
statement that “in consequence of the monkey’s 
success the orange was thrown” (as though poisoned 
vegetable products usually waited on success in life, 
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and people like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Boucicault, and 
the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph had always 
to be particular at dessert) ; we should have hastened 
with our condolence. But alas, our old faith in 
advertisements is dead. The gush of sentiment 
that had welled for that imperilled gorilla, is 
checked by the thought that this may be a case of 
Patent Flexible Roofing over again. 

The following list of the principal gifts and be- 
quests to the South Kensington Museum, 1869, to 
the end of the year, will be interesting to our 
readers :—In 1857, by Mr. John Sheepshanks, 233 
oil paintings, 196 water colour paintings, etchings, 
and other drawings. (Gift.) Mr. Sheepshanks died 
in 1863. In 1860, by Mrs. Elizabeth Ellison, 51 
water colour drawings. (Acting in the spirit of the 
intention of her late husband, Mr. Richard Ellison, 
of Sudbrooke House, Lincolnshire). For the pur- 
pose of forming a national collection of water colour 
drawings. (Gift.) In 1864, by Rev. R. Brooke, 396 
objects, consisting of textiles, watches, rings, etc., 
and 718 volumes of books. (Gift.) In 1867, by Dr. 
Robert Wollaston, 211 drawings of Mosaics. (Gift.) 
In 1867 and 1868, by Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
Bart., M.P., 297 volumes, 862 pamphlets, and 155 
prints, illustrating the Great Exhibition, 1851. 
(Gift.) In 1868, by Mrs. Louisa Plumley, 43 
enamel paintings by Essex, Bone, and other artists. 
(Bequest.)§ In 1868, by Mr. John Ella, 3829 
volumes of music, printed and in MS.; 6 busts, 
1 oil painting (a portrait of Rossini). From the 
Library of the Musical Union Institute. (Gift.) 
In 1868, by Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend, 211 
objects, chiefly jewels, 145 oil paintings, 175 water 
colour paintings, 4218 Swiss coins, 881 volumes, 390 
drawings, 1815 prints. (Bequest.) In 1869, by 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, 80 pictures, 62 miniatures, 83 
drawings, 1511 prints, 74 rings, 27 art objects, 13,596 
books. (Bequest.) 








HANDEL AT CHRISTMAS. 





Westminster Abbey has lost the body of George 
Peabody and it is now on its way—lying in grand 
state in one of our iron messengers of death—to 
its native land. No warrior in these modern 
times ever had a more royal fleet to follow his 
remains across the Atlantic. No higher honour 
in his funeral obsequies surrounded the funerals 
of Marlborough, Nelson, or Wellington. The 
dust of Handel—fine and scant as it may be—still 
remains within the venerable walls of St. Peter's, 
Westminster; and although the great benefactor 
be taken away the greater yet rests with us, and 
doubtless nothing can change that fate. George 
Peabody fitted up the American department 
for his countrymen at our first Exhibition and 
lent them £15,000 for this purpose when no 
other American would advance a shilling. He 
sent out a ship to find our lost Sir John Franklin, 
founded schools and institutes in his old country, 
and gave us here in London half a million of 
money for model lodging houses for those that 
could pay for them. Sectarian in his creed he 
was no sectarian in his charity, and he made up in 
his latter days’ munificence the close-fisted career 
of his early and matured manhood. But it may 
be questioned—great as are the generous deeds of 
George Peabody—whether George Frederick 
Handel was not the more liberal man in a money 
point of view, and the greater benefactor in every 
other point of view. Butfor Handel it is possible 
there would now be no Foundling Hospital, and the 
property attached to this Institution, if brought 
to the hammer, would realize a formidable sum. 
When first launched, the Foundling Hospital 
needed great help, and Handel was the only man 
in all London who came with a purse to the rescue. 
He had lived at Court and among courtiers, and 
all that he had seen of religion and morals was 
their exhibition in the persons of Marlborough, 
Walpole, Bolingbroke, Dean Swift, Chesterfield, 
Peterborough, his patroness the tall and lean Kiel- 
mansegge Duchess of Darlington, the Lady Yar- 
mouth, the good Howard, the German George 








the First, with his battalion of German plun-| 
| Wells of charity which have been kept full to 
the monarch of low tastes, lacking learning, | 


derers, and the German George the Second— 


been no oratorio of the “ Messiah,” and the 


overflowing would have been for ever dried up. 


morals, and wit. Hoadley could have dosed him! Handel’s ‘ Messiah” has taught the faith of 


with heterodoxy in its worst form; and Porteus, 
afterwards my Lord Bishop of London, would 
have assured him that Heaven was the crowning 
blessing that attended gross and sensual life 
when associated with Royalty. Little better than 
these Royal personages was the famous Duke of 
Chandos, with whom Handel first opened his 
English career as chapel-master and composer of 
the large formal choruses for which he was after- 
wards so famous, and of which the Utrecht music 
had given such clear promise. No bishop or 
archbishop of those days would have dreamt of 
gathering together the antiphons of the old church 
as an oratorio, or of asking Handel to compose 
any music for their church services, whether in 
cathedral or parish church. The only two priests 
who knew much of the Latin offices were Wesley 
and Whitfield; and these pioneers in reformation 
of church service were out in the fields with their 
hymns and such melodies as they could catch, 
and such as they thought the common people 
would take to. The non-jurors, as a body, 
had given up music, but the great non-juror, 
Charles Jennens, had not; and Jennens, although 
not at court, was a courtier, and personally held 
Handel, the king's musician, in great esteem and 
much affection. He had listend to Handel’s 
music with feelings of admiration, and he desired 
to turn it into something like a joy and a bless- 
ing, and of drawing out of the great genius of 
centuries a ministry of good that should be more 
effectual and operating on the nation than the 
charges and sermons of a whole bench of bishops. 
At this Christmas season the oratorio of the 
“Messiah” has been given near upon a dozen times 
in alarge and overwhelming manner—scme of the 
finest of living vocalists have manifested their 
talents and skill by the splendour of their vocali- 
zation in the marvellous songs of this Oratorio; and 
the choral strength of the metropolis has de- 
lighted itself in revealing the majesty and 
supremacy of the concerted and contrapuntal 
movements. The sight of the well filled orchestra 
in Exeter Hall bristling with instruments here, 
there, and every where; of the gay, bright garden 
of happy faces on right and left—the soprani and 
mezzi soprani; the solid battalions of tenori and 
bassi, only separated by the huge organ, has 
become a familiar sight. We know the power, 
the throb, the stream, the crescendo, the lull 
and the storm of old, but here it is night after 
night fresh and ever enchanting; the beat and 
flow is stronger than ever, and the vitality is as 
fiery and energetic as ever. The assembled 
thousands—at first calm and quiet in their 
knowledge of every note in the Oratorio—are 
stirred to the heart by some mysterious sympathy ; 
and one continuous wave of deep emotion sweeps 
through the hall in listening to this musical inter- 
pretation of the ever-living records of the life of 
the Messiah. Handel, being dead, is yet alive and 
speaking ; and there is a communion of love and 
worship, and a proclamation and strengthening of 
faith on the part of the nation, the value of which, 
in these times of doubt and new phases of old 
heresies, is truly incalculable. Nor is it in Exeter 
Hall only that Handel keeps Christmas. He is in 
our metropolitan cathedral, the old abbey at 
Westminster, and in all the numberless choir- 
churches in London and its vicinity. He is in 
every cathedral throughout the country, in every 
college church and chapel, with all the country 
choirs, and wherever there is choir service on 
Christmas Day—in India, Australia, Canada, and 
all colonies—there he is to be found, and none 
but Handel. Strange, indeed, it is that such a 
sequence should flow out of a court so debased as 
that of George the Second. And yet, but for the 
six hundred a year he received, it could not have 
been. And had not the nobility of England 
preferred Galuppi and Hasse, and Porpora 
and Gluck to Handel, there would have 


Christendom to thousands upon thousands, and 
built up a national offertory, and established a 
willing and continuous almsgiving throughout the 
kingdom, and in all parts of the world where the 
services of our Church are held. What are the 
deeds of the churchmen of Queen Anne’s days in 
comparison to results like these? Whoremembers 
the Bishops or Deans of the two Georges for 
aught of good like this ? 

And yet the “‘ Messiah”” of Handel is in some 
sense the product of the time and place when and 
where its composer flourished. There is much in 
it of the Louis Quatorze period—the epoch of the 
renaissance. It is Handel in his big French wig, 
his ample coat of fine cherry-coloured cloth, his 
brocade waistcoat and lace ruffles, giving a fine 
and polite entertainment to his new friends, the 
lords and ladies of the Royal Court at Dublin. It 
is Handel with sincerity of purpose, yet veiled, 
to quiet prejudice, and occasionally sacrificed for 
the gratification of the then fashionable taste. 
In the ‘Israel in Egypt” he had tried the stern 
and sublime which had met with no proper appre- 
ciation from any quarter, and now he descends to 
models which his own deep sensibility would, in 
other circumstances, have rejected. The Oratorio 
is all done well, but some of it ought not to have 
been done at all in the way that it is, because not 
up to Handel’s highest reach, nor expressive of his 
first intention. 

But these portions of the Oratorio, which are 
neither the offspring of impulse nor of meditation, 
are but a small portion of the great mass of mag- 
nificent writing heard in the work, and must be 
pardoned, as the conventional and necessitous 
artifices of his day. Blots there may be, but they 
are not felt to be so by the public of the present 
time, and it will be many years before the people 
of England imagine that any particular part of 
the Oratorio might have been better done. At 
present they will do well to think Handel the 
greatest composer that ever lived—and so un- 
deniably he is—and to rank him as one of their 
greatest benefactors in the cause of religion, 
morals, and charity. He was a light shining out 
of great darkness, which the people now see, and 
gladly rejoice therein. 








BALLET REFORM. 





Herr von Dingelstadt, the manager of the Vienna 
Opera House thinks the conventional ballet slow and 
stupid. He does not exactly put it in that way; he 
simply remarks that it “ suffers from an entire want 
of humour ;” which comes to the same thing. To 
provide the desirable humour, Her von Dingelstadt 
has called upon Herr Berg, a farce writer, to supply 
the plot of a facetious ballet, the manager having 
resolved on a series of comic dramas devoted to 
what are not unfrequently denominated “ the 
votaries of Turpsy-core.” How ‘‘ Turpsy-core” will 
be embellished in her new comic dress by Herr 
Berg, it is impossible to say; but we thoroughly 
agree with the Viennese manager’s motion in as far 
as his reprobation of existing ballet is concerned. 
The ballet divertissement is undeniably a melancholy 
performance. Its course is moulded on one in- 
variable pattern. Its plot—when it has the vague 
variation of movement which does duty for 4 
plot, is always the same. Common sentiments—ad- 
miration, coquetry, love, disdain, reconciliation—are 
identically expressed. There is the dance of at- 
tendant nymphs who do duty for a chorus; 
then the premiére danseuse enters on her toes, 
and is welcomed by the chorus; then she does a pas 
seul, during which the chorus stare insipidly at the 
audience, treating their admired village-mate with 
mute disdain. Enters in several bounds the lover 
of the admired one, with a pas seul for himself, thus 
relieving his fiancée, who goes off at the wings in 
callous disregard of what her lover may be doing. 





When she returns the invariable business is trans- 
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acted. There are dreary things done with a nosegay, 
in the way of offering it, and declining it, and 
snatching it, and pouting over it, and kissing it, and 
finally accepting it, with ensuing standing on the 
thigh-bone of the loved one, which in the ballet 
world does duty for osculation. By the way it strikes 
us that the ballet vocabulary is a trifle vague. Some 
of its symbols have never been clearly defined. 
What for instance signifies the stretching out of the 
female limb at an angle of some 115 degrees in the 
direction of the back sky-boarders? What emotion 
does it convey? We have noticed a canary go through 
asimilar movement soon after awaking from sleep, 
only the bird cannot manage so obtuse an angle, and 
is graceful over it, which the dancer is not. The 
coryphée cannot mean that she is justawake. What 
then can it mean? since we know all ballet move- 
ments are susceptible of interpretation. Robert 
Brough in one of his burlesques alludes to a ‘ terp- 
sichorean soliloquy,” and amply justifies the ballet 
vocabulary. 


“ Could any language more distinctly speak 
All her adventures since last Tuesday week ?” 

And the Mute Girl of Portici conveyed the most 
astonishing revelations ina single leap. For all that 
we could never interpret the sentiment expressed in 
a gentleman clasping a lady under her arms and 
running round a circle of which one of her toes forms 
the centre, she herself making a sort of human 
pivot. This, unless it means that they are engaged 
to be married and the settlements are considered 
satisfactory, is unintelligible; and if it does mean 
that, there is this objection, that it occurs in every 
ballet, and is apt to become monotonous. 

There is one form of ballet on the model of which 
Herr Berg’s composition will probably be constructed : 
namely, the ballet d’action. This is much more 
entertaining than the ballet divertissement, though it 
also lacks variety. A favourite plot of the ballet 
@action is carried out with the pair of lovers, a heavy 
father (parent of the girl and averse to the match), 
a village Pierrot, and a serious individual, half 
schoolmaster, half ecclesiastic. Fearful deeds are 
done with a cudgel, an inflated bladder, a waterbutt, 
and a sack of flour. The solemn lover enters to the 
tune of Haydn’s “‘ Surprise,” the startling note being 
supplied with a thump on his back from the 
Pierrot’s bladder; the Pierrot is in his turn whacked 
by the favoured swain; and the father gives and 
receives whacks all round. That abused parent’s 
nightcap and newspaper are set on fire as he is 
enjoying his smoke and his evening journal; and he 
revenges himself with the water-butt and the sack of 
flour. In the end the true lovers are made happy, 
and the ineligibles join in a congenial belabouring all 
round. This plot crops up under a good many heads, 
and with agile pantomimists always produces amuse- 
ment. Another ballet d’action called ‘‘ Punchinello” 
is also full of wild practical joking, and is funny. 
Still, there is a decided dearth of novelty in this kind 
of entertainment: the two quoted are old. We 
fancy some humour in pantomime form could be got 
out of velocipedes, on which a story could easily be 
constructed. Skating adventures (which have 
already served fora divertissement) suggest themselves 
as open tofunin aballet d’action. What is desirable 
in stories of this kind is the minimum of sentiment 
with the maximum of activity. No emotion more 
abstruse than ‘I love ‘you,” ‘I hate you,” ‘I am 
hungry,” ‘I amin despair,” should ever be suggested, 
and this should be mixed with as much adventure 
as possible. A contemporary not professedly comic 
but really more entertaining than the comic papers, 
offers, on the text of Herr von Dingelstadt’s reform, 
& proposal to turn the current topics of the day 
into ballet. 


Take, for instance, the Southwark election, The 
corps de ballet would, of course, consist of the 
electors. Mr. Layard, with castanets, would — 
fully take his departure for Madrid. General ce, 
expressive of grief, by the corps de ballet. Pas seul 
by a “working man.” Pas de deux by advanced 
Liberals, also calling themselves ‘‘ working men.” 
Pas seul by a Conservative. Pas de quatre by all 
the candidates. Dance, expressive of hesitation, by 
the corps de ballet. Music expressive of rigid 
economy and retrenchment. Grand tableau—the 
House of Commons. Defiant dances by leaders of 














both parties. The majority pursue the minority 
round the stage. The successful candidate for 
Southwark, as an independent member, trips to the 
front of the footlights; music expressive of peace 
and progress. He dances round the stage pursued 
by the whippers-in of both sides. The doors of the 
House fall down. Working men, licensed vic- 
tuallers, local authorities, and habitual criminals 
join in a general dance of a legislative description. 
Blue and orange lights flash and mingle, and the 
curtain falls to music expressive of the millennium. 


This, obviously intended as a jeu d’esprit would if 
carried out, require an audience capable of discerning 
the subtlest form of wit; in which case Mr. Sala’s 
burlesque would stand'a better chance of appreciation. 
But in truth some originality of authorship is much 
needed in the ballet world. Conventional posturing 
has become wearisome. The massing of coryphées 
with huge palm leaves and garlands and tropical 
branches, has been done over and over again, till it 
nauseates—more especially at Christmas time. The 
effects of Jime-light soon pall. What we want, as 
Herr von Dingelstadt remarks, is humour and variety ; 
and failing the political ballet which our contempo- 
rary suggests, we should like to see the social follies of 
the day hit off with as much brisk activity and as 
little languishing posturing as possible. 





PROFESSOR OAKELEY ON MEDIAVAL 
MUSIC. 





From the second of Professor Oakeley’s lectures, 
delivered in the music class room of the Edinburgh 
University, we are enabled to give a condensed, and 
necessarily imperfect extract. The subject was 
Medieval Music in the south of Europe, from the 
fourth to the fourteenth century. Music, he said, 
was the longest of the arts of being born, and 
was in its cradle when its elder sister painting 
reached maturity. In the first three centuries 
nearly all trace of music is lost, and the chief 
record of the art up to Gregory is from philoso- 
phical writers on other subjects—music, as part of 
the quadrivium, being included in their writings. 
He alluded to the connection of music with theology, 
and its influence on St. Augustine—to the system of 
St. Ambrose, to the historians Macrobius, Capella, 
Beethius, and Cassiodorus, and to Gregory the Great 
and his system, illustrating the authentic and plagal 
scales on the organ. Mr. Oakeley then explained the 
improvements introduced by Guido d’Arezzo, and 
derivation of ‘‘ Solmisation” from the hymn of St. 
John the Baptist, which he played on the organ. 
He adverted to the immense advance made by the 
introduction of time, and the *‘ cantus mensurabilis”’ 
by Franco, and the improvements of John de Muris ; 
and in connection with the subject of rhythm, 
illustrated by the organ the wonderful effect pro- 
duced by the succession of dactyl and spondee 
in the andante of Beethoven’s seventh symphony. 
All these lights, he said—Gregory, Guido, Franco, 
&c.—lent their aid in their generation to 
build up the stately edifice; and who shall 
say that their labours in the dark ages were in vain? 
The seed lies hidden in the ground, but. art, like 
nature, never forgets it. The fostering influences of 
civilisation and of progress prove themselves in the 
end superior to the obstacles that ignorance or fero- 
city can interpose. Music held its own throughout 
the medisval period, notwithstanding the distrac- 
tions and disturbances that surrounded it; and 
above the din of arms, above the roar of angry 
uations, we still hear that still small voice assuaging 
the passions of contending hosts and cheering the 
lonely student in his solitary cell. 





THE VOICE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srz,—Allow me to state that a courteous considera- 
tion for the Medical Profession confined me in my 
correspondence to those points of voice production 
which are immediately connected with myself asa 
teacher of singing. My inquisitive nature has led 
me to read too many works to allow me to ignore or 
mistake any other influence, The only difference 
appears to me to be this: Dr. Kidd takes the luga- 





brious view of all faults in nature being nature 
diseased; and, as a natural consequence, scientific 
though foreign, means of cure; while I appeal to 
nature, herself for a more simple though natural 
cure to what may be in many cases solely nature 
misunderstood.—I am, Sir, Yours &c., 


Edgbaston, Dec. 18th, 1869. Cmaruzs Lunn. 








FRANCE. 





Emile Augier’s last piece aimed against the 
Jesuits, has had indifferent success at the Francais. 
“* Lions et Renards” is the name under which it was 
brought out. Originally the comedy, which is in five 
acts, and in prose, was to have been entitled ‘* Mdlle. 
de Birague,” after the name of the principal female 
character, played by Mdlle. Favart. Catherine de 
Birague is a young lady whose noble blood has been 
her only property, and whose early days have passed 
dismally enough in the house of her guardian, the 
** Comte de Prevenquitre,” who takes more interest 
in geography than in his ward. The sudden death 
of an uncle, who once vanished into the East 
Indies, and has died, leaving her a bequest of 
9,000,000 francs, has, however, worked a great 
change in her position, since, whereas she was 
once generally neglected, her hand is now eagerly 
sought by numerous competitors, and, whereas she 
was once harboured by her guardian, she now allows 
him and his wife to occupy a suite of rooms in the 
splendid hotel which she has purchased in Paris. 
Among the admirers of Catherine is the Baron 
d’Estrigaud (Bressant), a shrewd gentlemen of lax 
principles, who was once presented to the public at 
the Odéon as one of the principal personages in 
‘* La Contagion,” and who, having disappeared as a 
scamp, now revisits Paris as the inheritor of an 
ample fortune, which has enabled him to pay his 
debts. Though the deceased aunt from whom he 
has derived his ample property is utterly unknown 
to everybody, and though disagreeable whispers 
may be heard in various directions, the baron is 
well received, and the club of which he was con- 
sidered a somewhat unworthy member throws open 
its portals to welcome his return. Following a 
maxim of the “Ars Amandi’’ of modern France, 
as represented on the stage, this agreeable gentle. 
man, while courting the portion of the young lady, 
would do his best to compromise her reputation. 
He finds, however, his match in Catherine, who 
entraps him into a declaration of love on purpose 
that she may be in a position to rejecthim. Though 
the snare succeeds, the baron struggles well, and 
bravely gives the young lady to understand that he 
never contemplated marriage, but merely wished to 
amuse himself. Of course he is ordered off the 
premises, but a person so useful to the comedy 
cannot be conveniently visited with a sentence 
of perpetual banishment. In defiance of probabi- 
lities he is therefore allowed to reappear whenever the 
exigencies of the play render his reappearance de- 
sirable. Totally unconnected with the ingenious baron 
is another ‘‘ fox,” M. de Sainte-Agathe (M. Got), a 
Jesuit, and moreover the tutor of M. de Valtravers 
(M. Ooquelin), Catherine’s cousin, who has come to 
Paris with an eye to the fortune of his kinswoman. 
The aspirations of M. de Sainte-Agathe are entirely 
in the interests of his order, and his pupil is to bea 
mere cat’s-paw in acquiring 9,000,000 franes for the 
useof the Society of Jesus. Hissister, Mdme. Hélier, 
who has made the acquaintance of Catherine, seems 
a useful ally, but he has been sadly mistaken in his 
cat’s-paw. M. de Valtravers is one of the “lions,” 
not one of the “foxes” of the title; and 
no sooner has he a private interview with his 
cousin than he confesses that he . merely 
accompanied this tutor for the sake of visiting 
Paris. Nevertheless, he hopes that Catherine, will 
not too rudely reject his suit, since in that case he 
might be sent back to the seminary.at Uzés. A 
new personage in the story is M. Pierre Champlion 
(M, Delaunay), who now makes his appearance, and 
whose name had once a hance of becoming the 
title to the play. , Pierre, who is the “lion” of 
lions, comes to visit the Count de. ¢ in 


his capacity of geographer. He has just returned 
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from Africa, and he speaks highly of the gold mines, 
with which he has become acquainted. All he re- 
quires is the sum of’ 400,000 francs to defray the 
costs of a second expedition. This moderate sum 
M. de Sainte Agathe, who relishes the noticen of 
the gold mines, would willingly advance, but 
does not understand why Pierre should return by 
the perilous route which he has already performed 
when a safer journey is possible. The fact is, 
Pierre has lost in Africa his bosom friend and 
fellow-traveller, Jacques, and his chief object is to 
discover him or to avenge his death. The conver- 
sation of the travelled ‘‘lion’’ has made a deep 
impression upon Catherine. When he has concluded 
the narrative of his adventures, she enthusiastically 
offers him the 400,000 francs required for the quest 
of Jacques, and afterwards studies carefully the map 
of Africa and reads the works of celebrated voyagers. 
Of course, the young lady is in love with Pierre, and 
the Baron d’Estrigaud, who is informed of the fact 
by the Countess de Prevenquiére (formerly his qyis- 
tress), contrives to show himself. He wins the 
heart of honest Pierre by expressing a wish to 
travel in Africa, and forget ape whom he loves 
in vain. Perhaps, Pierre thinks, if dhe fair 
unknown were acquainted with the baron’s suffer- 
ings she would be less obdurate.” ‘Eh bien! 
dites le lui donc!” shouts the baron, pointing to 
Catherine, who leaves the room indignant. Pierre 
is now determined to fight the offending man; and as 
he has no right to constitute himself the champion 
of the insulted lady, he pretends to resent the liberty 
taken by d'KEstrigaud, who, almost a stranger, has 
addressed him as ‘‘ Moncher.” As a duel is agreed 
upon, and the baron is a consummate master 
of fence, the fate of Pierre seems inevitable ; but 
the last words of the disputants have been over- 
heard by Catherine’s guardian, who at once 
tells his ward all he knows, and it is settled 
that the duel must be prevented, if passible, 
or at any rate must be fought with pistols. 
At this point M. de Sainte Agathe begins to show 
new activity. In his capacity of Jesuit he is aware 
that the baron’s late aunt is merely a myth, and 
that he derived his resources from the affections of a 
sinful old marquise, now deceased, who, to atone 
for a bad life, ‘has bequeathed the whole of her 
estate to one of the principal houses of the 
order. Among the property several bills of ex- 
change accepted by d'Estrigaud, and likewise 
several compromising letters, have been found, 
and these the Jesuit offers to restore to the baron 
if the latter will aid him in turning the heart of 
Catherine against Pierre, and thus furthering 
her marriage with Valtravers. The bargain is 
struck; but the weapon employed to destroy the 
character of Pierre is of the feeblest. Le Moustique, 
a venal paper, is bribed to insert a paragraph in- 
sinuating that a white horse belonging to a danseuse 
named Rosa, which has excited the admiration of 
the * Bois,” is a gift from the traveller. A tribunal 
of honour is accordingly convened in the club of 
which Pierre is a member, and this decides that a 
man of small pecuniary resources who presents 
horses to danseuses is not to be regarded as a 
gentleman or as a possible adversary in a duel. 
The jesuitical scheme is, however, defeated by 
Valtravers, who, at a second session of the tribunal, 
proves that the white horse is not a gift from 
Pierre, who is now declared a worthy adversary for 
any one. ‘That the traveller may be killed by 
the baron is the hearty wish of Sainte Agathe ; 
but this wish cannot be gratified, since, if Pierre 
can be a duellist, d’Estrigaud isa man of damaged 
reputation. All ends happily. Pierre is to marry 
Catherine, and +o revisit Africa in quest of Jacques, 
accompanied by his bride and his good friend 
Valtravers. Whe “lion” has triumphed over the 
** foxes.” A technical defect in this piece is the 
importance attached to Jacques—a personage never 
seen by the audience. The blighting effect attached 
to the donation of a horse to a danseuse is considered 
little in accordance with Parisian manners. Finally 
the work lacks interest. The change of title from | the 
“ Mdlle. de Birague" into “ Lions et Renards" was | 07.4; 
made at the request of the Comte de Birague | was 
d’Apremont. 


At the Chftelet a new extravaganza in twenty- 
four tableaux is in preparation. It is to be called 
the “ Paris Revue.’ Its scenery is to outdo some 
of the recent London sensation.dramas. At the 
end of the prologue there is to be a view of Paris 
by gaslight, at the hour when the theatres are 
disgorging. The streets are to be filled with living 
crowds, and real equipages. In one scene, ata 
tunnel mouth, there is tobe areal locomotive. At 
the end of the second the audience are to be trans- 
ported to a. fairy scene in the moon, and at the 
end of the third a grand and characteristic African 
ballet at the inaugural féte at the Suez Canal. At 
the end of the fourth act a floral apotheosis, with 
living flowers. 

A novelty worthy of notice is the ‘‘Gréve des 
forgerons,” at the Odéon by the author of the 
“ Passant,’ M. Francois Coppée. ‘“ La Gréve” 
owes its popularity to the leading part, an old 
workman, who, wishing to be faithful to his com- 
rades in the strike, is driven to desperation by 
want. The last morsel is consumed, his wife and 
children are ou the brink of starvation—he rushes 
to his younger companions to relieve him from 
his oath, and allow him to resume his work. He 
is answered by scoffs. He slays the insulter. A 


most original manner by the actor Beauvallet. 
This oration is that of the old workman when he 
pleads his cause before the tribunal. He describes 
the circumstances and his blind rage which led to 
the death of his comrade, and moreover how he 
himself gave the challenge to fight. 

“L’Heritage Fatal” of MM. J. Dornay and 
Maurice Coste, produced at the Ambigu Comique, 
is one of the strangest dramas that has ever been 
played in Panis. Its subject is hereditary mad- 
pess. Philippe de Sparre, the hero, is betrothed to 
Louise de Sauves. Mazime, the brother of Lowise, 
is a physician, and objects to the match, inasmuch 
as there is in the family of De Sparre a strongly 
marked tendency to madness. This objection 
becomes known to Philippe, and leads to some sin- 
gular complications. Determined not to resign his 
bride, Philippe prosecutes his suit. Dreading, how- 
ever, that there may be good cause for the fear 
expressed, he bequeaths a large sum of money to 
his cousin Albert on strange conditions. Should 
any signsof mental aberration present themselves, 
Albert is at once to blow out his cousin’s brains. 
A letter which Philippe signs declares the death to 
be a suicide. Madame de Sparre, meanwhile, loves 
her son so much that to promote bis happinesss 
she sacrifices her honour. She vows falsely he is 
not the offspring of the late M. de Sparre, but is 
the result of an adulterous intrigue. There is 
accordingly no cause to fear for his sanity. All op- 
position to the marriage is now removed. But 
Albert, whom Philippe has regarded as a friend, is 
in fact a bitterenemy. Heis envious and covet- 
ous, and, what is more, loves Louise on his own 
account. Without waiting for any sign of mad- 
ness, he shoots accordingly bis rival, and places in 
his hand the confession of suicide. Philippe, 
however, does not die. He rises unexpectedly 
when Albert is committing a fresh crime, and 
attacks him with a sword. The duel between the 
murderer and his victim is curiously arrested. 
Fright renders Albert a madman. The-marriage 
of the hero and heroine will now be celebrated as 
soon as Philippe recovers from his wounds. Com- 
ment on this story is superfluous. 





DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MU- 
BICAL SICK FUND. 

The fourteenth annual meeting.af the members 
and subscribers of this institution togk place on 
Wednesday afternoon in the saloon of the Drury 
Lane Theatre. Lieutenant-Colonel Addison in the 
chair. The balance-sheet shows that the total 
oe ee ae 4d., and 

2263 iI1s., rie Se balance of 
peas Fer: year of £32 Me Sash to the 


San ee last audit 
Purr The report of the committee 





ls. 4d. 
is incl tached im eight linen, eed states thet s lange 


telling speech is delivered in an adwirable and | 
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amount of good has been done by the fund, aided 
by the exertions of the ladies and the assistance of 
the subscribers. The report was adopted, and the 
auditors, committee, and other officers of the in- 
stitution, were re-elected. 


fhe third eoncert.of the season was given in the 
Concert Hall, Manchester, last evening, by the 
members of the Manchester Vocal Society, under 
the musical direction of Mr. Henry Wilson. The 
program consisted of glees and madrigals, and one 
sacred piece—Benedict’s ‘‘ Hymn to Faith,” the soli 
in which were taken by Mr. J. Rowland and Miss 
Standen. The program opened with ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind.” Dr..J. Clarke’s arrangement as 
a part song of ‘Sally in our alley” was encored, 
Pearsall’s madrigal, ‘‘ Light of my soul,” was the 
most finished performance of the first part. In the 
second part, Barnby’s ‘‘ Sweet and low” won an 
encore, the soft sustained notes were wavelike and 
unsteady, and the pronunciation of the word pretty, 
the vowel being sounded like the first in the name 
of the poet laureate who wrote the words. The last 
demand for a repetition was given to a vintage song 
for male voices, from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lorelei.” 
The solos of the evening were given by Mr. 
Lightoller and Miss Winward. 

The Bangor Choral Society gave a performance 
of the ‘* Messiah”? on the 22nd inst., under the 
patronage of the Lord Bishop of Bangor, Lord 
Penhryn, Lord and Lady Paget, and others of the 
nobility and gentry. An excellent band selected 
from the Liverpool Philharmonic was engaged, and 
accompanied the vocalists in an efficient manner. 
The principal professional vocalists were Miss Clel- 
land (soprano), of Manchester, Mr. Ezra Roberts 
(tenor), of Bangor Cathedral, and Mr. Cuznor 
(bass), of Chester Cathedral, a lady amateur taking 
the contralto solos. Mr. Roberts and Mr. Cuznor 
were very effective in their respective solos. Miss 
Clelland exhibited great refinement in her singing, 
and delivered the finest air in the oratorio, ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” with religious expression. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Binns, the conductor, for 
the excellent chorus singing, and for so successful a 
performance. 
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Crossy’s Opera Hovusr.—The season of the 
Parepa-Rosa troupe closed yesterday with two 
crowded houses, *‘ Martha” being given in the 
afternoon, and “The Marriage of Figaro” in the 
evening.” It has proved the most successful 
operatic venture that has at any time been made in 
the city, and deservedly so. In almost every respect 
the company has been the most complete, and every 
appointment has been more perfect, than jin any 
other such organization. The name of Mdme. Rosa 
was in itself a tower of strength, and was alone 
a guarantee that the season would be popular. 
The orchestra, too, has veen rarely good, and 
under Carl Rose’s excellent direation, it has 
accomplished its difficult duties to entire satisfac- 
tion. We would give to Mr. Rosa the warmest 
praise for the careful manner in which he has 
managed the instrumental forces. Every musician 
knows better than the public generally how difficult 
this task is, and, as a due recognition of jt is 
frequently overlooked, we do not pro that it 
shall be on this occasion. The unusual finish which 
marked the production of ** The Marriage of Figaro” 
was alone a notable proof of his intelligent and 
artistic skill as a leader,.and wherever the opera is 
given we are sure it will add to his ajzeady fine 
reputation. As an indication of popular taste, it is 
worth noting that the largest house of the season 
attended the first performance of ‘‘ Martha.’ The 
next in size was that on the evening of Castle’s 
benefit, when the ‘* Bohemian Girl” was sung, an 
then follows the large and intelligent house which 
greeted “The Marriage of Figaro.” The troupe 
commences a brief season in Cincinnati to-morrow 
night.—Chicago Times, Nov. 15, 1869. 


Hotiowar’s OinruEst axp Piiis.—Misapplicatiqn Impossi- 
ble.—It is quite possible, and “reg (om the" pharmacop that mistakes may 
occur in selecting the Ss 
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NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 
COMPOSED SY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Price Four Shillings. 
CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, v. 
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BEG TO INFORM THE 


MBORN COCK & Co. 


MUSICAL PROFESSION AND THE TRADE 


THAT THEY HAVE PURCHASED THE FOLLOWING 


IMPORTANT COPYRIGHTS 


At the recent. Sale of the late Mr. R. ADDISON’s Property : 


W. STERNDALE BennetT’s First Set of Six Songs, including 
“ May-dew,” “Gentle Zephyr,” &c. &e. 


Also, the Pianoforte Arrangements of the same. 


W. S. Bennetr’s Second and Third Concertos. 
Overtures “Naiades” and “Waldnymphe.” 




















W. S. Bennett's. Three pieces, Op. 28. 
Three. 
Suites de Pieces. 

Caprice, Op. 22. 

Sestett, Op. 8. 

Three Vocal Sacred Duets. 


iversions. Duets. 


L. CG, & Co. are now the SOLE PUBLISHERS of ALL Professor BENNETT’s Works. 


Goss’s Arrangement of Handel’s Songs, 
Coorer’s Organ Tutor. 


Sir MiowaEt Cosrta’s Oratorio, “ Naaman.”: 

Quartett, “ Ecco quel fiero istanto.” 
Trio, “ Vanne a colei.” 

MEYERBEER’S Opera, “The Huguenots.” The Italian and 








the English versions, 


Welsh Melodies. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
phant. 











LONDON: 


wo-part Songs. 


MotiqueE’s Six Songs. 
Two vols. 


Airs rors 


Words by T. Oliphant. The 
d and harmonised by John Thomas. 
Translated by T. Oli- 


And various Compositions by John Barnett, Jules Benedict, 
Chipp, Hatton, Salaman, and Henry Smart. 


LAMBORN COCK AND CoO,, 


62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, AND. 17, BROOK STREET. 








NOW READY, 
PRICE: ONE. SHILLING BACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No, IE., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. ITI., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY: W. VINCENT WALLACE. 





No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 


COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 


COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Thonpon:. 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG, 


CQLLECTED AND BDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &. 





Lonpon ; 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street,W. 








NOW READY, 
Price 1s, ; by post, Fourteen Stamps, 





THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxoy. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Reegnt Srreet, W. 





— 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 





THE CREATION, 
JOSEPH | HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT, 
BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear and oo ee a pine ee 
ually a for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, asa 
handbook the hearers of the Oratorio. ; 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 84., 


“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 


NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, . 


BY 


JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, . 
201, REGENT STREKT, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of ev description on 
ms ietond es anion, of 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and C t Tunt 
pairs ay ontracts for Tunings 


Subscribers’ names received. for Cramer's 
GUINEA MUSICAL 8 PTION, which 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREBT. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


yor THR 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 


C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


Cuants vor tus Magowiricar axp Nuxc Dimitris, axp 
roses vor Apvant ano Lan, 


As sung at All Saints; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





ondon: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN, 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTRER OF THB POUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARBT STABBT. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recrnt Srrezr; 
HAYES, Lyauu Puace, 8.W. 





CRAMER'S EDITION. 


HANDEL'S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


WM. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 


pa pd you walk (Semele). 
els our bright and fair 


ra). 
Lord to Thee each night and 





Holy, holy! (Redem 
Lord, we feria’ (So- 


tim orgies (Judas Mac- 
cane ¢ 








day (Theodora). 
No. 2. 
we Jayeth the beams. "Tis liberty 
Jome, ever smiling libert fair. 
Oo liberty | . | mae 
No. 8, 
Shall Ion Mamre’sfertileplain. | What's Sweeter than the new- 
} was Eyes unto iw Blind. blown Rose ? 
O magnify the Lo: Wise Men fiatt'ring. 
No. 4. 
lexe in her Fyes, 


the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. i the dove, 


Lonpon:' CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srazer, W. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


wits 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 


Post free Seven Stamps. 











RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, Is. ; by post, 1s. 2d, 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 

2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 68. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 

Designs, by Dalziel, yy as many passages of Holy 

Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 28. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 

MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, CHRYSOSTOM, 

and 8. ‘BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRKY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- -Help). 8s.; by post, 38. 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
— PRAYER. Publishing Mouthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
conte "after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 88. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 


Bishop of Oxford. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 
AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
ee Sone, Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 88. 9d. 
DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
go A C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
5. 


TO THEOLOGIANS. 
THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Me 2 and 8 of the New Series. 
Each 13s, 6d. ; by Post, lis, 6d. 
THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Parsprrsatayism and [avinarsm. 


Vol Il. On Anaspartism, the Inpersnpsnts, and the Quaxsns, 
Vol. ILL, On Maeruopism and SwepgnsonGians, 


Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
cae. ee es Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 

4s. ; by . Sd. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 

the Sequel to ‘“‘Taz Bisiz axp its Lyrgaraerses.” 
8s. ; by Post, 3. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 

Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
ag irony, DD Frebendary of St Paul's, 38, 6d. ; by 


saNcT A. CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “‘It formed 
the, teste, of Tract 90."—British Magazine, 7.; by 


ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By ‘W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


WORES BY ME. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; ‘by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE ursvaet of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
— Preface by Rev. T. Carter, ta. ; by post, 


recesses nen ye age Manner,” 
Pocomnt English Coureh tas Uy neet la 1d. 
1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 84. 





HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the | — 


, and the Law of the 
OPy At». the YOUNG, ARTIST. A Tale for 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and 

EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 
TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 


XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
Diamond Mines, By Capt. R. ¥. BURTON, F.RGS, do. 


T)LACES AND PEOPLE: being Studies 
from Life. By J.C. PARKINSON. 1 vol., cr. 8vo. 


HE OPEN AIR: Sketches out of 
Town. By JOSEPH VEREY. 1 vol. 


AISIE’S DREAM: aNovel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 8 vols. 


PE] By EDEN 




















BERON SPELL: 
St. Leonards. 3 vols. 


OVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
WATERING-PLACES. 8 vols. 


TARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance, 


a Novel. 




















8 vols. 
EE WIFIE. a Novel. By ROSA 
NOUCHETTE CAREY. 2 vols. 

YHEBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By 
LOUISA ANNE MEREDITH. 2 vols. , 
rEATHFIELD HALL: aTale. By 

HANS SCHREIBER. 1 vol. 
HE GAGE OF HONOUR: a Novel. 
By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 3 vols. 
OST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By 


JOSEPH VEREY. 3 vols. 





UP AND DOWN THE WORLD: aNovel. 


By RUSSELL GRAY. 8 vols. 
Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 3 vols. 


rs SS >= BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














Price 1s. 6d. ; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 
THE ROMAN INDEX AND ITS 
LATE PROCEEDINGS. 


A SECOND LETTER 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHURCH’S CREED OR THE CROWN’S CREED? 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall _ Eaton Square; 
anp SIMPKI 





Fourteenth Thousand, 1s, 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 74. 
THE CHURCH'S CREED OR THE 
CROWN’S CREED? 


A LETTER 
TO THE 


MOST REV, ARCHBISHOP. MANNING. 
BY 


EDMUND 8S. FFOULKES, B.D., 
Author of “ Christendom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
ann SIMPKIN. 





NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 
“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Price 4s. each. 











CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 


CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 





CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 





(BAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book. 











RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 


studies ia Sook | (eee prepared by the practice of the 


RAMER'’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER'’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c, 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
ake from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


te + TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srrzer, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 











CRAMER'S 
NEV 
GRAND PIANOFORTE; 


COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD, CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 

T= improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ;” by the new Metallic ly. and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’'Harmonie.’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘The tone is certainly oy fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—'‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
van' are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘* Most ——. whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 

RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 

cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 

works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works ot 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebraved Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and Bolfegei by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, farren, and 
Hatton. 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 





gem ate SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Si (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solf from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and. Duets fer Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
a and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 


mi 
Wage NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 


8) 
ti the Art of Si 1 q M 1 
Pini Gees Ootations foun tg oon Baad a ee 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
— and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
op. 
by > ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 


(SS TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, Arditi, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Revenr Srreer, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








(SRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par ~* 4. 
Charles Hallé .....cccccccscccsecccccccccces 8 0 


Caamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
MA2RGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupig. 

Price 3s. 

Cramun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupre. 3s. 
Craman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
Roz BLANCHE WALTZ. By W, C. Lzvzx. 
Bolo 4s, Duet 5a. 
Caausn & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 














CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
— Mey by B. 8. Monrcomuny. Music by 
TLP. . 
Cramzr & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. 4 


‘Tunngavx. Adapted froma melody of Paul Henrion 
W. C. Laver. 3s. 


Cnamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
ge TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 8s, 


Cranun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


PpUe PRARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
pu Tsmazavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 

















Cuanza & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 








view of Feb. 20 says:—‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threat Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new pet = 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public 2 of Feb. 20 says:—*‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 


d piano, Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
Sane delivate nuances of expression, and gael ccosidlen 
the process o 


this instrument marks an important stage 
pianoforte manufacture.” 
London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Baienton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Batrast: High Street. 








May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Muin Woop & 
Co,, Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smita & Son, and 
Hiusz & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, 











PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps,) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR, 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


vTUSBT 





COMPOSED BY 


Oo. E. WILLING, 


Oncanist op ug Founpiine, anv Lats oF ALL Saints, 
Mancarst Strasser. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


With 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W, 








INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS) 
By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND —— = 
1, REGENT STREET, LONDO . 
, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOT 
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EXETER HALL. 


Saturday Evening Concerts. 


TO COMMENCE ON 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1870. 


een een ——erErrEOoOSoeESmoOEOe 








These Concerts have been projected in order to afford the many thousands who are free from business 
on Saturday Evening an opportunity of hearing the best Vocal and Instrumental Music given by the 
best artists. There will be a full and efficient Orchestra for the performance of Symphonies, Overtures, 
and occasionally of the lighter music. 

THE VOCALISTS ALREADY ENGAGED ARE 


Mouxue. SINICO. 
Mpme. MONBELLI. 
Miss CLARI FRASER, 
Miss HELEN D’ALTON, 
Mr. SANTLEY, 

Sie. FOLIT. 


AND THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST, 


Herr WILHELM J, 


Accompanist - - - Mr. SIDNEY NAYLOR. 
Conductor - - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE, 


PROGRAMME OF FIRST CONCERT, JANUARY 8, 1870, 

















PART I. 
EE | CRTs: SRA N UR aa nO eT Oe rT Haydn, 
Ce A" Dil Gini Ween aaa eee Bisel acecccntasscasgnaanndcsescgeceegcseres Bordese, 
Signor FOLI. 
BE hee Mid Ja. wone® £* T Paria”) vec sisnins chest ctl instincts ie liintaleveoseceee Pater Bellini. 
Mdlle. SINICO. 

COR Us. tah DD enema, Baw Pimnaeae ancien as So Tee Sis de seca dahsd dnt scnnpp pio grsscoes Mendelssohn, 

Miss AGNES ZIMMERMAN. 

PART II. 
WALTZ—" Blue Bell”  .. .cocarsnnnesioseccccscetccscsebedsnncesssdesccsecncsnbeapedses pacegces povoepepepe Meyer Lutz, 
Conducted by Mr. Srpney Nay or. 
SONG—.Over the Rolling Sea” ......ccccccccccccccccccccccsesevccccccccvessececocsescesed Peupnenpees Reyloff. 
Signor FOLI, 
NEW SONG—“ The birds were telling one another ”’...........,...sseseseeecescesseeescseeceees Henry Smart, 
Mdlle, SINICO. 
th el ((a) Reveries d’artiste, No. 2 sssccsesereesseeeeneeresenees pieyenae t 

FIABOSORES BULD U(b) Nuits Blanches, No. 9 .......scccsssssecsssssccescssensesevenees Rephen Fier. | 

Miss AGNES ZIMMERMAN. | 
DUETTO— La dove prende” ......cescsccccsonccccsccceccsccccccscescesseescsccscececoneseeseepecces Mozart. | 

Mdlle. SINICO and Signor FOLI. ; 

Ie Ce BN obo vn cchovacscsccsacersescconssncncephbsendssnttnnnsss aubeenpebaaaesapenteus Weber. 





Doors open at 7, to Commence at 7.30, and Conclude at 10. 


Popular Prices of Admission, viz., 1s., 2s., 3s.; Reserved and 
Numbered Seats, 5s. ; 


All communications relative to these Coneerts to be addressed to Mr. Woop, 201, Regent Street. 











Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Eaeton fe ’ of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate 
Street; Mrrouen., Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; I. Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street ; Kertu, Prowse, 











and Co., 48, Cheapside; Atrrep Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at Mr. AMBROsE Austin’s Universal 
Ticket office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 29 D E g 4 
Printed and Published by Jamas 8 virt, of 65, King-strect, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing cffice, of Swirt & Co, 65, King-street, aforesaid —Friday, Dec. 24th, 1869, | 





